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POETRY: 
A POST'S DYING HYMN. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 
deep, glorious heavens!—L lift mine eye, 
And bless Thee, O my God! thatl have met 

1 own'd thine image in the majesty 
thelt calm temple still !—that never yet 
There hath thy face been ehrouded from my ~- 
; blaze sweeping § f night: 
> noon-tide blaze, or Sweeping storm of nig 
T bless Thee, O my God! 


The blue, 


That now still clearer, from their pure expanse, 
I see the mercy of thine aspect shine, 
Touching Death’s features with a lovely glance 
Of light, serenely, solemnly divine, 
And lending to each holy star @ + a 
’ kind eyes, that Woo my soul away: 
Asof kind eyes, ™ I bless Thee, O my God! 


ve hes Voi been afraid 

at L have heard thy voice, nor d, 
- the earth’s garden—’ midst the mountais old, 
And the Jow thrillings of the forest shade, ; 

And ihe wild sounds of waters uncontroll d, 
And upon many a desert plain and shore, 
—No solitude—for there | felt Thee more «= 

I bless Thee, O my God! 


And if thy Spirit on thy child hath shed 
The gift, the vision of the unseal’d ey e, 
To pierce the mist o’er life’s deep meanings spread, 
To reach the hidden fountain-uros that lie 
Far in man’s heart—if [ have a it free 
>—a consecration unto i hee: 
ea I bless Thee, O my God! 


If my soul’s utterance hath by Thee been fraught 
With an awakening power—if Thou hast made 
Like the wing’d seed, the breathings of my thought, 

And by the swift winds bid them be convey'd 
To lands of other lays, and a become 

Jative as ielodies at home : 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


Not for the brightness of a mortal wreath, 

Not for a place "midst kingly minstrels dead, 
But that perchance, a faint gale of thy breath, 
A still small whisper in my song hath led 

One struggling spirit upwards to thy throne, 
Or but one hope, one prayer :—for this alone 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


That I have loved—that I have known the love 
Which troubles in the soul the tearful springs, 
Yet, with a colouring halo from above, 
Tinges and glorifies all earthly things, 
Whate’er its anguish or its wo may be, 
Still weaving links for intereourse with thee : 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


That by the passion of its deep distress, 
And by the o’erflowing of its mighty prayer, 
And by the yearning of its tenderness, 
Yoo full for words upon their stream to bear, 
I have been drawn still closer to thy shrine, 
Well-spring of love, the unfathom’d, the divine : 
I bless Thee,O my God ! 


That hope hath ne’er my heart or song forsaken, 
High hope, which even from mystery, doubt, or dread, 
Calmly, rejoicingly, the things hath taken, 
Whereby its torchlight for the race was fed ; 
That passing storms have only fann’d the fire, 
Which pierced them still with his triumphant spire, 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


Now art Thou calling me in every gale, 
Each sound aud token of the dying day! 
Thou leav’st me not, though earthly life grows pale, 
I.am not darkly sinking to decay ; 
But, hour by hour, my soul’s dissolving shroud 
Meits off to radiance, asa silvery cloud. 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


And if this earth, with all its coral streams, 
And crowning woods, and soft or solemn skies, 
And mountain-sanctuaries for poet's dreams, 
Be lovely still in my departifig eyes ; 
Tis not that fondly L would linger here, 
But that thy foot-prints on its dust appear: 
I bless Thee, O my God! 


And that the tender shadowing I behold, 
The tracery veining every leaf and flower 
Of glories cast in more consummate mould ' 
: No longer vassals to the changeful hour; 
That life's last roses to my thoughts can bring 
Rich visions of imperishable spring: 
I bless Thee, O my God! 
the voices in the skies 
_ Woo me not back, but, wandering pas j 
Seem heralds of th’ eternal merce Se 
Che Spirit-music, unperturb’d and clear: 
The full of soul, yet passionate no more— 
—Let me too, joining those pure strains, adore! 
I bless Thee, O my God! 
Now aid, sustain me still! 
Make Thou my dwe 
And for the hope of th 
_And for thy 
Che Sufferer ; 
I bless Thee 


—to thee I come, 
lling where thy children are! 
at immortal home, 
Son, the bright and morning star 
and the Victor-king of Death” 
with my glad song’s Dying breath! 

I bless Thee, O my God! 
ENGLISH Fox HU 


NTING—metton mowpnay. 
The f number of the Quarterly Review. 

aby te th owing is the conclusion of an excellent ar 

Hunting, “Ty. rating old English sport of Fox 

hounds is about Zoo of keeping a pack of fox- 

00 per annum, 

‘rom £500 to £ 1000 M-g The hunters cost 


he recent retirement of the Duke of Rutland 


from the field has been felt to leave a vacuum in the 
hunting world, Those hounds are now in the pos- 
session of a very popular young nobleman, Lord Fo- 
rester; and his grace subscribes £1200 per annum to- 
wards their support; but the Duke himself no longer 
hunts, neither is there the annual assemblage of 
sportsmen that was wont to be within the walls of Bel- 
voir Castle. These are circumstances that have caus- 
ed much regret, for his grace retires with the good 
name of all the fox-hunting population. He ‘*did the 
thing” with princely magnificence, both in doors and 
out; and if materials had been sought fot to furnish a 
faithful representation of the style and grandeur of 
the genuine English nobleman, giving a tair part of 
his attention to the arrangements of the chase, we 
have reason to believe they would have been met with 
at Belvoir. 

Although most foreigners express vast surprise 
that we should go to such expenses in hunting the 
fox, unattended by the parade of the continental 
chasse, yet several of them have of late been induced 
to make their appearance in Leicestershire, and some 
few have shewn that, had they been born Englishmen 
and rightly initiated in the art, they must have been 
conspicuous characters in the field. ‘Lhe perform- 
ances of Count Sandore, an Hungarian nobleman, who 
resided one year at Melton Mowbray, on a visit to 
Lord Alvanley, have already met the public eye, and 
his daring horsemanship, and consequent mishaps, 
formed the subject of an amusing tale. Froma lu- 
dicrous description given of them by himself, a series 
of pictures were painted by Mr. Ferneley, of Mel- 
ton Mowbray; representing him in as extraordinary 
and perilous situation as the imagination of man 
could have conceived. Fiction, however, was not re- 
sorted to, every scene being areal one; and the 
count—the delight of the Meltonians— carried them 
to his own country, on his return, together with 
some English mares to produce hunters, having had 
a good taste of the breed. He was mounted by Mr 
Tilbury, a celebrated horse-dealer in Londou, who 
found him a stud of eight horses for the season, for 
the moderate sum of one thousand pounds, including 
every contingent expense. Count Bathiana was like- 
wise at Melton last year, as also Count Hahn, from 
Germany; and Count Matuchevitch, the Russian 
niinister, isresiding there now. His excellency has 
tem tianters ut his own, rides hard, and is esteemed 
by the Meltonians, and all sportsmen in the neigh- 
bourhood. During the visit of Don Miguel to the 
Duke of Wellington at Strathfieldsay,a few years 
back, he went out with the Vine hounds, (late Mr. 
Chute’s,) to which his grace is a subscriber. He 
rode a celebrated hunter of the late king’s, and gal- 
lantly did he put him along. It too often happens, 
however, on such occasions, when sport is most an- 
xiously desired for the amusement of scme distin- 
guished individual, thatthe game runs short, or the 
scent lies faintly. Such was a good deal the case in 
this instance, although there was running enough to 
show that Miguel would have stopped at nothing that 
might have come in his way, to oppose his being 
with the hounds. Of his qualities as a sportsman 
there was little opportunity of judging, but he cer- 
tainly showed himself to be a horseman of a superior 
caste; insomuch that those who observed him were 
little astonished with the aecounts of his personal ac- 
tivity in the first weeks of his return to Portugal; he, 
at that crisis, is said to have ridden six hundred 
miles in six successive days, a feat which those that 
have travelled on Portaguese roads will appreciate. 
So much for, we fear, one of the last persons to 
whom any body would think of applying Words- 
worth’s eulogium on **the Shepherd Lord:” 


“In him the savage virtue of the chase, 
Revenge, and all ferocious thoughts, were dead.” 


It is a hackneyed enough remark, that both ancient 
and modern writers make sad work of it when they 
attempt a description of heaven. ‘To describe a run 
with foxhounds is a not much easier task; but to 
make the attempt with any other country than Lei- 
cestershire in our eye, would be giving a chance 
away. Let us then suppose ourselves at Ashby Pas- 
ture, in the Quorn country, with Mr. Osbaldeston’s 
hounds, Let us also indulge ourselves with a fine 
morning, jn the first week of February, and at least 
two hundred well-mounted men by the cover’s side. 
Time being called—say a quarter past eleven, near- 
ly our great-grandfather’s dinner hour—the hounds 
approach the furze-brake, or the gorse, as it is call- 
ed in that region. ‘*Hark, in hark!?? with a slight 
cheer, and perhaps one wave of his cap, says Mr. 
Osbaldeston, who has long hunted his own pack, and 
in an instant he has not a hound at his horse’s heels. 
In a very short time the gorse appears shaken in va- 
rious parts of the cover—apparently from an un- 
known cause, not a single hound being for some mi- 
nutes visible. Presently one or two appear, leaping 
over some old furze which they cannot push through, 
and exhibit to the field their glossy skins and spotted 
sides. “‘ Oh you beauties!” exclaims some old Mel- 


| tonian, rapturously fond of the sport, Two minutes 


more elapse: another hound slips out of cover, and | He has ‘‘gone a good one,” and his countenance is 


takes a short ‘turn outside, with his nose on the 
ground and his stern lashing his side—thinking no 
doubt he might touch on a drag, should Reynard 
have been abroad in the night. Hounds have no 
business to think, thinks the second whipper-in, who 
observes him: but one crack with his whip, with 
‘* Rasselas, Rasselas, where are you going, Rasse- 
las? Get to cover, Rasselas;” and Rasselas imme- 
diately disappears, Five minutes more pass away. 
% No fox here,” says one; ** Don’t be in a hurry,” 
cries Mr. Cradock,* « they are drawing it beauti- 
fully, and there is rare lying it in.” These words 
are scarcely uttered, when the cover shakes more 
than ever, Every stem appears alive, and it reminds 
us of a corn-field waiving in the wind. In two mi- 
nutes the sterns of some more hounds are seen ‘‘flou- 
rishing,”*+ above the gorse. ‘Have at him there,” 
holloas the Squiret}—the gorse still more alive, and 
hounds leaping over each other’s backs. ** Have at 
him there again, my good hounds—a fox for a hun- 
dred!”? reiterates the Squire—putting his finger in 
his ear, and uttering a scream which, not being set 
to music, we cannot give here. Jack Stevens (the 
first whipper-in) looks at his watch. At this mo- 
ment ** John White,” ** Val. Maher,” **Frank Ho- 
lyoake,” (who will pardon us for giving them their 
mons-de-chasse|) and two or three more of the fast 
ones, are creeping gently on towards a point at 
which they think it probable he may break. ‘Hold 
hard there,” says a sportsman; but he might as well 
speak to the winds, ** Stand still, gentlemen; pray 
stand still,” exclaims the huntsman; he might as well 
say to the sun. During the time we have been speak- 
ing of, all the field have been awake—gloves put on 
—cigars thrown away—the bridle reins gathered 
well up into the hand, and bats pushed down upon 
the brow, 

At this interesting period, a Snob,§ just arrived 
from a very rural country, and unknown to any one, 
but determined to witness the start, gets into a con- 
spicuous situadon: ** Come away, Sir!” holloas the 
master, (liitle gispecting the Snob may be nothing less 
than one of thé Quarterly Reviewers, ) §* What mis- 
chief are you doing there? Do you think you can 
catch the fox?? A breathless silence ensues, At 
length a whisper is heard in the cover—like the 
voice ol a dog ma dream: it is Flourisher,{ and the 
Squire cheers him to the echo. In an instant a hound 
challenges—and another—and another. ’Tis enough. 
** Taliyho!” evies a countryman in a tree. ‘* He’s 
gone,” exchims Lord Alvanley; and, clapping spurs 
to his horse in an instant he is in the front rank. 

As all good sportsmen would say, ‘*’Ware, 
hounds!” exes Sir Harry Goodricke. ‘* Give them 
time,” exchims Mr. John Moore. ‘*That’s right,” 
says Mr. Osbaldeston, ‘‘spoil your own sport as 
usual.” ‘*Go along,” roars out Mr. Holyoake, 
‘* there arethree couple of hounds on the scent.”— 
**"Vinat’s your sort,” says Billy Coke,** coming up 
at the rateof thirty miles an hour on Advance, with 
a label pinned to his back, ** she kicks;” “the rest 
are all coning, and there’s a rare scent to-day, l’m 
sure.’? Honaparte’s Old Guard, in his best days, 
would not have stopped such men as these, so long as 
life remained in them, 

Only those who have witnessed it ean know in 
what an extraordinary manner hounds that are left 
behind ina cover make their way through a crowd, 
and get up to the leading ones in the pack, which have 
been fortanate in getting away with their fox. It is 
true, they possess the speed of a race horse; but no- 
thing short of their high mettle could induce them 
to thread their way through a body of horsemen go- 
ing at the best pace, with the prospect of being rid- 
den over and maimed at every stride they take. But, 
as Beckford observes, ** ’T'is the dash of the foxhound 
which distinguishes him.” A turn, however, in 
their favour, or a momentary loss of scent in the few 
hounds that have shot ahead—an occurrence to be 
looked for on such occasions—joins head and tail to- 
gether, and the scent being good, every hound set- 
tles to his fox; the pace gradually improves; vires 
acquiril eundo; a terrible burst is the result. 

At the end of 19 minutes the hounds come to a 
fault, and fora moment the fox has a chance—in fact, 
they have been pressed upon by the horses, and have 
rather overrun the scent. ‘*What a pity!” says one, 
**‘What a shame!” cries another—alluding perhaps, 
to a young One, who would and could have gone still 
faster. ‘*You may thank yourselves for this,” ex- 
claims Osbaldeston, well up at the time, Clasher 
looking fresh; but only fourteen men of the 200 are 
to be counted,—all the rest coming. At one blast 
of the horn, the hounds are back to the point at 
which the scent has failed, Jack Stevens being in his 
place toturn them. ‘Yo doit! Pastime,” says the 
Squire, as she feathers her stern down the hedge- 
row, looking more beautiful thanever: She speaks! 
‘*Worth a thousand, by Jupiter!” cries John White, 
looking over his left shoulder as he sends both spurs 
into Euxton, delighted to see only four more of the 
field are up. Our Snob, however, is amongst them. 


| 


expressive of delight, as he urges his horse to the 
speed to get again into a front place. 

The pencil of the painteris now wanting; and un- 
less the painter should be a sportsman, even his pen- 
cil would be worth little, What a country is be- 
fore him!—what a panorama does it represent!— 
Not a field of less than forty—-some a hundred acres 
—and no more signs of the plough than in the wilds 
of Siberia. See the hounds in a body that might be 
covered by a damask table cloth—every stern down, 
and every head up, there is no need of stooping, the 
scent lying breast high. But the crash!—the music! 
—how to describe these? Reader, there is no crash 
now, and not much music. It is the tinker that 
makes great noise over little work, but at the pace 
these hounds are going there is no time for babbling. 
Perchance one hound in ten may throw his tongue 
as he goes to inform his comrades, as it were, that 
the villain is on before them, and most musically do 
the light notes of yoeal and far famed Venus fall 
on the ear of those who may be within reach to catch 
them. But who is so fortunate in this second burst, 
nearly as terrible as the first? Our fancy supplies 
us again, and we think we could name them, If we 
look to the left, nearly abreast of the pack, we see 
six men going gallantly, and quite as straight as the 
hounds themselves are going; and on the right are 
four more, riding equally well, though the former 
have rather the best of it, owing to having had the 
inside of the hounds at the last two turns, which 
must he placed to the chapter of accidents, A short 
way in the rear, by no means too much so to enjoy 
this brilliant run, are the rest of the elite of the field, 
who had come up at the first check; and a few who, 
thanks to the goodness of their steeds, and their de- 
termination to be with the hounds, appear as if drop- 
ped from the clouds. Some, however, begin to show 
symptoms of distress, ‘Two horses are seen loose in 
the distance—a report is flying about that one of the 
field is badly hurt, and something is heard of a col- 
lar bone being broken, others say it isa leg; but the 
pace is foo good toenquire. A cracking of rails is 
now heard, and one gentleman’s horse is to be seen 
resting, nearly balanced, across one of them, his ri- 
der being on his back in the diteh, which is on the 
landing side. **Whois he?” says Lord Brudenell to 
Jack Stephens. ‘‘Can’ttell, my Lord; but I thought 
itwas a queerish place when I came o’er it before 
him.” Itis evidently a case of peril, but the pace is 
too good to afford help. 


Up to this time, “Snob,” has gone] quite in the 
first flight; the **Dons” begin to eye him, and when 
an opportunity offers, the question is asked—*‘who is 
that little fellow on the little bay horse?” ‘Dont 
know him,” says Mr. Little Gilmour, (a fourteen- 
stone Scotchman by-the-by,) ganging gallantly to 
his hounds.—‘*He can ride,” exclaims Lord Ran- 
cliffe. ‘*‘A tip-top provincial, depend upon it,” adds 
Lord Plymouth, going quite at his ease on. a tho- 
rough bred nag, three stone above his weight, and in 
periect racing im. Animal nature, however, will 
cry ‘‘enough,” how good so ever she may be, if un- 
reasonable man press her beyond the point. The 
line of scent lies right athwarta large grass ground, 
(as a field is termed in Leicestershire, ) somewhat on 
the ascent; abounding in ant-hills or hillocks, peeu- 
liar to old grazing lands, and thrown up by the 
plough, some hundred years sinee, into rather high 
ridges, with deep, holding furrows between each.— 
The fence at the top is impracticable—Meltonice, a 
‘‘stopper;” nothing for it but a gate, leading into a 
broad green lane, high and strong, with deep slip- 
pery ground on each side of it. ‘*Now for the tim- 
ber jumper,” cries Osbaldeston, pleased to find him- 
selt upon Clasher. ‘*‘For heayen’s sake, take care 
of my hounds, in case they may throw up in the 
lane.” Snob is here in the best of company, and that 
moment perhaps the happiest of his life: but not sat- 
isfied with his situation, wishing to out-Herod-Her- 
od, and to have a fine story to tell when he getshome, 
he pushes to his speed on ground on which all regu- 
lar Leicestershire men are careful, and the death-war- 
rant of the little bay horse is signed. It is true he 
gets first to the gate, and has no idea of opening it: 
sees it contains fine new and strong bars, that will 
neither bend nor break; has a great idea of a fall, but 
no idea of refusing; presses his hat firmly on his 
head, and gets his whip-hand at liberty to give the 
good little nag a refresher; but all at once he per- 
ceives it will not do. ‘When attempting to collect 
him for the effort he finds his mouth dead and his 
neck stiff; fancies he hears something like @ whee- 
zing in his throat; and discovering, quite unexpected- 
ly, that the gate would open, wisely avoids a fall, 
which was booked had he attempted to leap it. He 
pulls up then at the gate; and as ee the hook 
of his whip under the latch, John ute goes over 
it close to the hinge post, and Captain Ross, upon 
Clinker, follows him. The Reviewer then walks 
go ee now shifts. On the other side of the 
lane is a fence of this description; itis a newly 


| | 
| | 
| | | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
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| | | 
| 
| 
| | 
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plashed hedge, abounding in strong growers, as they 
are callcd, and a yawning ditch on the further side; 
but, as is peculiar to Leicestershire and Northamp- 
tonshire, a considerable portion of the blackthorn, 
left uncut, leans outwards from the hedge, somewhat 
about breast-high. ‘This large fence is taken by all 
now with the hounds—some to the right and some to 
the left of the direct line—but the little bay horse 
would have no more of it. Snob puts him twice at 
it, and manfully too, but the wind is out of him, and 
he hasno power to rise. Several serambles, but only 
one fall, occur at this *‘ rasper,” all having nearly 


enough of the killing pace; and a mileand a half fur- | 


ther, the second horses are fallen in with, just in the 
nick of time. A short check from the stain of sheep 


makes everything comfortable; and, the Squire hav- | 


ing hit off his fox like a workman, thirteen men, 
out of two hundred, are fresh mounted, and with the 
hounds, which settle to the scent, again at a truly 
killing pace. 

“6 Hold hard, Holyoake!” exclaims Mr. Osbaldeston 
(now mounted on Blucher,) knowing what double- 
quick time he would be marching to, with fresh 
pipes to play upon, and the crowd well shaken off; 
*‘tray don’t press em so hard, and we shall be sure 
to kill our fox. Have at him there, Abigail and 
Fickle, good bitches—see what a head they are car- 
rying! (Ul bet a thousund they kill him.” The 
country appears better and better. ‘*He’s taking a 


capital line,” exclaims Sir Harry Goodriche, as he | 


points out to Sic James Musgrave two young Fur- 
rier hounds, who are particularly distinguishing 
themselves at the moment. ‘*Worth a dozen Ke- 
form Bills,” shouts Sir Francis Burdette, sitting 
erect upon Sampson,tt and putting his head straight 
at a yawner. ‘‘We shall have the Whissendine 
brook,” cries Mr. Maher, who knows every field in 
the country, “‘for he is making straight for Teigh.” 
*‘And a bumper too, after last night’s rain,” holloas 
Captain Berkeley, determined to get first to four stiff 
rails in acorner, ‘So much the better,” says Lord 
Alvanley, “‘Llike a bumper at all times.” ‘A fig 
for the Whissendine,”’ cries Lord Gardner; ‘lam on 
the best water jumper in my stable.” 


in the ne | dine with me to-day; I shall be happy to see you at 


idden the | seven.” 

Covers, 
his remote wester 
the favourite number 


| had in a lane, his horse having alighted 

| froma high flight of rails; but he has r 

| same horse throughout the rus, and has handled him | 

| so well, he could have gone two miles further, if the 
chase had continued so long. Osbaldeston’s who- 

| hoop might have been heard to Cottesmore, had the 
wind set in that direction, and every man 1s extauc 

j with delight. “Quite the cream o! es thing, , ae that was when an order was given that a servant 
pose,” says Lord Gardner, a very promising yOuns cht be sent to inquire alter ® gentleman who had 

/one, at this time fresh in Leicestershire. he ‘might be over 

| cream of every thing in the shape of fox-hunting,” | had a pan - ve m 

‘observes the excellent sportsman, Sir James Mus- to ask, by the 

| orave. at that moment at his watch, ‘‘Just ten miles, of a ditch, in which he top of him.” Thewri. 

| us the erow flies, i hour and ten minutes, with | young thorough-bred on the tof ee hen 

; » te ‘oceeds to describe an evening, which wit 

but two trifling checks, over the finest coustry in the | ter proceec of than; 

world. What superb hounds are these!” added the and music one § 

barone!, as he turned his horse’s head to the wind. | presenting, In 

« You are right,” says Col. Lowther; “they are per- | old notions of a re “0 en ) 

fect. Iwish my father had seen them do their work already trespassed on Ge a 

to-day.” Some of the field now came up, who could | filled as much space as a 

not live in the first flight; a as there is no jealousy should ever claim. 

here, they congratulated each other on the fine day’s | ————_ ; adit a 

sport, man tures his head towards home. * This 

A large party evening tine indly supe 

where, of course, this fine run is discussed, and | of the covers, : : 

the following accurate description of it is given by b echnical, for the motion en apo 
one of the oldest members, a true friend to one? tail, vere Se >in feelsa scent bu 

| hunting, and to all mankind as well:—** We found | or acknowledge It 

he, at Ashby Pasture, and got away| ¢ When Mr. Osbaldeston had the hounds, 

with him, up wind, at a slapping pace over Burrow | three or four packs which ramen ya sort | 

| Hill, leaving Vhrope Trussels to the right, when a| with his own were the property : 

| trifling check occurred, He then pointed for Ranks- | the sake of distinction, his fr iem 8 conterre 1m 

| borough gorse, which some feared, and others | the familiar ide of “ the ry wee oh Thekeieh 

|hoped, he might hang in a little, but he wastoo| | John White, Esq. of ark | “ eri “ah 
good to go near it. Leaving that on his right also, | V alentine Maher, Esq. 8 mem ret rt 1€ “ap “- D5 

| he crossed the brook to Whissendine, going within | and FE rancis Ly tuleton Holyoake, Esq. © udley 

| half a mile of the village, and then he had nothing Castle, W arwickshire. ae ea 

| for it bat to fly. That magnificent country, in.the § We know nothing of the derivation word 

| direction of Teigh, was open to him, and he showed ‘¢Snob;” it is certainly not a classical one, but either 


» he writes next day'to some friend in 


of our late king; and perhaps 
‘his Majesty never sat down to a better-dressed din- 
ner in his life. ‘To my surprise, ap tc fox- 
hunting was named but once during the evening, and 


acursus of this nature 


| that he had the courage to face it. Leaving Teigh | that or Tiger is too often applied to a total yea 
on the right. Woolwell-head was his poiot, and in| who ventures to show himself in the swell coun- 
| two more fields he would have reached it. ‘Mhus| tries,” as they are called. 


| we found him in the Quorn country; ranhim over 


€ A noted finder, now in Mr. OsbaMeston’s pack. 
the finest part of Lord Lonsdale’s, and killed him 


The prophecy turns up. Having skirted Ranks- | on the borders of the Belvoir. Sir Bellingham 
borough gorse, the villain has nowhere to stop, short | Graham’s hounds once gave us just such another 
of Wolowell-head cover, which he is pointing for; | tickler, from the same place and at the same time, 
2nd in ten minutes, or less, the brook appears in | when the field was nearly as much beaten as they 
view. Itisevep with its banks, and were to-day.” 

“Smooth glides the water where the brook is deep. But we have left Snob in the lane, who, after cast- 
**Yooi, over he goes!” holloas the Squire, as he per- | ing a longing eye towards his more fortunate com- 
ceives Joker and Jewell plunging into the stream, | panions, who were still keeping well in with the 
and Red-rose shaking herself on the opposite bank. | hounds,—throws the rein over the neck of the good 
Seven men, out of thirteen, take it in their stride; | little bay horse, and, walking by his side, that he 
three stop short, their horses refusing the first time, | may recover his wind, enquires his way to Melton, 
but come well over the second; and three find them- | Having no one to converse with, he thus soliloquizes 
selves in the middle of it. ‘The gullant ‘Frank Fo- | as he goes:—** What a dolt have 1 been, to spend 
rester” is among the latter; and having been request- | five hundred a year on my stable, in any country but 
ed that morning to wear a friend’s new red coat, to | this! But stop a little: how is it that J, weighing but 
take off the gloss and glare of the shop, he accom- | eleven stone four pounds with my saddle, avd upon | 


plishes the task to perfection in the bluish-black mud | my best horse, anacknowledged good one in my own | Columbia Riyer.”—Mr. Cox was travelling on horse- | Occasion, however, this stratagem failed him; the ani- 
of the Whissendine, only then subsiding after a | country, could neither go so fast nor so Icng as that | back with a party, and arrived after eight hours ex- | mal was either too inexperienced, or too eunning to 
three days’ flood. $f ercise in a beautiful valley, which furnished a clear | be so deceived:— 

| stream for all, and plenty of elover for the horses. 


‘Who is that under his horse | heavy tellow Maxse; that still heavier Lord Alvan- | 
in the brook?” inquires that good sportsman and fine | ley; and that monster Tom Edge, who, they tell me, | 
rider, Mr. Green, of Rollenston, whose noted old | weighs eighteen stone, at least, in the scags.” At! 
mare had just skimmed over the water like a swallow | this moment, a bridle-gate opens into the lane, and 
onasumnier’sevening. ‘**Only Dick Christian, ”’§§ la gentleman in scarlet appears, with his countenance | 
answers: Lord Forester, *‘and it is nothing new to | pale and wan, and expressive of severe pain, It is he 
him.” “ But he’ll be drowned,” exclaims Lord | who had been dug out of the ditch in which Jack | 
Kinnaird. ‘* 1 shouldn’t wonder,” observes Mr. | Stevens had left him, his horse having fallen upon | 
William Coke. But the pace is too good to inquire. | him, after being suspended on the rail, and, broken | 

The fox does his best to escape: he threads hedge- | three of his ribs. Feeling extremely unwell, he is | 
rows, tries the out-buildings of a farm-house, and | glad to meet with Snob, who is going his road,—to | 
once turns so short as nearly to run his foil; but— | Melton,—and who offers him all the assi 


“hs ance in| 
the perfection of the thing—the hounds turn shorter | his power. Snob also repeats to him his < valag 


than he does, as much as to say—die you shall. ‘The | at least the sum and substance of it, on which the 
pace has been awlul for the last twenty minutes.— | gentleman,—recovering a little from his faintness 
I'hree horses are blown to a stand-still, and few are | by the help of a glass of brandy and water atthe vil- 
going at their ease. ‘* Out upon this great carcass | lage,—thus makes his comment:—* | think, Sir, 
of mine; no horse that was ever foaled can live un- | you are a stranger in this part of the world. "—**Cer- 
der it at this pace, aad over this country,” says one | tainly,” replied Snob, * it is my first appearance in | 
of the best of the welter-weights, as he stands over | Leicestershire.”’ ‘*I observed you in the run,” con- 

his four hundred guinea chesnut, then rising from | tinued the wounded sportsman, ‘‘and very well you | 
the ground, after giving hiro a heavy fall—his tail | went up to the time I fell, but particularly s¢ to the | 
_ y sree in the air, his nostrils violently distend~ | first check. You then rode to a leader, and made an 
e Fay ers e ~pnees fixed. Not hurt, I hope, excellent choice; but after that period, I saw you ta- | 
exclaimed Mr. Maxse, to somebody whom he gets a | king a line of your own, and anticipated that fate you | 
glimpse of through the openings of a tall quickset | have met with. If you remain with us long. vou will | 

> ic is » ee > ok 4 

hedge eh is betw say aa coming neck and | be sure to find out that riding to hounds in Leicester- 

croup into th Joiming field, from the top bar of a} shire is different from what it is in me@st Other coun- 


high, hog-backed sule. His. eye might have been | tries in England, and requires a little apprenticeship. 
spared the unpleasing sight, bad not his ear been at- | Phere is much choice of ground; and if tl is choice 
tracted to a sort of procumbit-humibos sound of a | be not judiciously made and coupled witl ; \ 3 eal 
horse falling to the ground on his back, the bone of | observance of pace, a horse is beaten in ; ae kent 
his left hip indenting the green-sward within two | time. If you doubt my creed look to ativan cl 
inches ol ; his rider’s thigh. It is young Peyton, | | this memorable dav.” Snob thanks him tor his hints 

who, having missed his second horse at the check, | and notes them in his book of memory. ‘ 
nad been hail | but | ‘The fame of Snob and his little bay horse reaches | 
nerve and pluck, peculiar to Englishmen, but very | Melton before he walks in himself. “ Phy | 
peculiar to himself, got within. three fields of this | vineial fellow did not go amiss to-day.” save one, 
rilliant run, ‘lhe fall was all but a cerfainty; for | ** Who was that rural-lookine man or vauisl ans 
it was the third stiff timber fence that had unfortu- | horse—all but his tail—who 
nately opposed him, after his horse’s wind had been | the first check?” asks another who himself seelicot 
pumped out by the pace; but he was too good to re- | get to the end, akhough he Went “a good he) rte 
parts of the way. There is no one present to answer | 


fuse them, and his horse knew better than to do so. 
The Eneid Virgil ends with a dea dachs > questi 
€ 4 th a death, and a chase these ar wrest but the next day, and the next,Snob 
's in the field again, and egain in a good place. Fur- 


is hot complete without it. The fox dies within half 

a mile of Woolwell head, evidently his point from | ther inquiries are mace, and satisfactory informati 

the first; the pack pulling him dowa in the middle of obtained. On the fourth day aed Rend. ane 

a large grass field, every hound but one at his brush. | ‘*how do you do?” fromanother 

Jack Stevens with him in his bands would be a sub- | from a third—are toker e 
a black | ed upon him by some o 


ject worthy of Edwin Landseer himself; 

thorn which has laid hold of his cheek, has besmear- | fifth day alter a 
ed his apper garments with blood, and. one side of | a joe 
and cap are cased in mand, by a fall he has | 


r—**a fine morning,” 
1S good-humouredly bestow- | 
- of the leading men; and on the 
capital half-hour, in which he had 


gain distinguished himself, a noble bon-vivant thus 
addresses him:—* P 


his head 


mare Advance is dangerous in a crowd, and thus 
the necessity of a label. 
++ A favourite hunter of the baronet’s,. which he 
once honoured by coming all the way frora London 
to Melton to ride one day with hounds. 
A true story. 
A celebrated rough-rider at Melton Mawbray, 
who greatly distinguished himself in the late grand 
steeple chase from Rolleston. He is paid 15s. per 
day for riding gentlemen’s young hors2s to hounds. 
| The only son of Sir Henry Peyton, Bart., one 


TT 


| The 


| cherries, which lured him to some distance, along 


| ed by cherry and sumach trees, 


| were successively occupied with the past, the present, 


| of my situation, I resigned myself to the influence of 


| of the best and hardiest riders of the present day, 


APPALLING ADVENTURES, 
following very extraordinary, narrative 1s 
abridged from Mr. Ross Cox’s “Adventures on the 


Here they stopped to breakfast, and to rest them- 
selves and their cattle. Not havinga sufficient num- 
ber of horses, several of the party were obliged to 
ride and walk by turns, and were consequently dis- 
posed to linger awhile before they resumed their 
journey. Ourauthor was tempted by some wild 


the banks of a rivulet, till he eame to an arbor form- 
He gathered a quan- 
tity of fruit, and sat down to enjoy the coolness of the 
shady retreat:— 

*‘It was a charming spot, and on the opposite bank 
was a delightful wilderness of a crimson hue, honey- 
suckles, wild roses, and currants. Its resemblance 
to a friend’s summer-house in which | had spent 
many happy days, brought back home with all its 
endearing recolleetions; and my scattered thoughts 


and the future. In this state, I fell into a pleasing, | 
soothing reverie, which, joined to the morning’s fa- 
ligue, gradually sealed my eyelids, and, unconscious 


if Dick Christian came alive out | 


spects, a perfeet contrast to the | Rocks, stubble, and brushwood, were passed with 


But we have | the speed of a hunted antelope, but to no purpose; 
ate ground, and perhaps | for on arriving at the place where Jimagined a path- 


** Nephew to Mr. Coke, of Holkham; his famous | 


the drowsy god. But imagine my feelings when } 
awoke in the evening. I think it was about five 
o’clock, from the declining appearance of the sun! 
All was calm and silent as the grave. 1 hastened to 
the spot where we breakfasted: it was vacant.—I ran 
to the place where the men had made their fire: all, 
all were gone, and not a vestige of man or horse ap- 
peared in the valley. My senses almost failed me. 
called out, in vain, in every direction, until I be- 
came hoarse; and | could no longer conceal from my- 
self the dreadful truth, that 1 was alone in a wild, 
uninhabited country, without horse or arms, and des- 
titute of covering, ~ 

he evening was now closing fast, and with the ap- 
proach of night a heavy dew commenced falling. The 
whole of my clothes consisted of a gingham shirt, 
nankeen trowsers, and a pair of light leather mocas- 
sins, much worn. About an hour before breakfast I 


ow taken off my coat, and placed it upon one of the 
0 


cvol of the evening 
of my fowling 


piece. Iwas even without my hat; 
for, in the agitated state of my mind on awaking, L 
had left it behind, and | had advanced too far to.think 
ot returning for it. At some distance on my left I 
observed a field of high strong grass, to which I pro- 
| ceeded, and after 


over me, I recomme 


aded horses, intending to put it on towards the whole of which I rooted out and destroy ed, lhis 
and one of the men had charge | 


much quicker in their movements than their rattle- 
| tailed brethren; and I could only killa few of them- 


pulling enough to place under and | tasted no fruit since the morning before 


' "&j tere ‘ | nded myself to the Almighty, | painful day’s march under a barning sun, could not 
erhaps, sir, you would like and fell asleep. During. the sight confused of water to allay my feverish thirst. 


| ed imagination. 
nm province, “* were laid for eight, 


feather-beds, poisoned arrows’ 
prickly pears, and rattle-snakes, haunted my disturb- 
Un the 18th | arose with the sun, 
quite wet and chilly, the heavy dew having complete- 
ly saturated my flimsy covering. * * * Lhad 
turned into a northerly course, where late in the 
evening, I observed about a mile distant, some horse- 
men galloping in ap easterly direction. —From their 
dress | knew they belonged to our party. | instant- 
ly ran. to ahilloek, and ealled out, in a voice to which 


hunger had imparted a supernatural shrillness; but 
they gallopped on. I then took off my shirt, which 
1 waved in a conspicuous manner over my head, ac- 
companied by the most frantic cries; still they con- 
tinued on. | ran towards the direction they were 
gallopping; despair adding wings to my flight.— 


way would have brought me into their track, 1 was 
completely at fault. kt was now nearly dark. I had 
eaten nething since the noon of the preceding day, 
and, faint with hanger and fatigue, threw myself on 
the grass, when J heard a small rustling noise behind 
me. I turned round, and with horror behelda large 
rattle-snake coiling himself in the evening shade. | 
instantly retreated; on observing which, he coiled 
himself, Having obtained a large stone, I advanced 
slowly on him, and, taking a proper aim, dashed it 
with all my foree on the reptile’s head, which I bu- 
ried in the ground beneath the stone. The late race 
had completely worn out the thin soles of my mocas- 
sins, and my feet in consequence had become much 
swoln.—As night advanced, [ was obliged to look out 


for a place to sleep, and after some time, selected 
nearly as good a bed as the one I had the first night. 
My exertions in pulling the long coarse grass ne arly 
rendered my hands useless, by severely cutting all 
the joints of my fingers.” 

For several days our author continued to wander, 
hungry, hopeless, and exhausted, seeing plenty of 
game, but having no means of obtaining it, and sub- 
sisting, for the most part, upon haws and cherries. — 
When these were not attainable, he supported life by 
chewing grass. One night, alter his usual fatiguing 
and utsuccesstul endeavours to diseover some track, 
he was about to lie dow n torest, when a wolf emerged 
fromé cavern near him. Thinking it safe to act on 
the offensive, he threw some stonesat the animal, and 
sent him howling to hisden. The howling of wolves 
and bears was his nightly music, but the wolf of the 
cavern did not again disturb him. His. naked feet 
were torn by the thorns, and he had nothing to defend 
them vith but some thin bandages which he tore from 
the Jegs of his trowsers; the daily renewal of which 
gradually bared hislimbs. When a wolf approach- 
ed hin, he levelled his stick at it, as though aiming 
a gun; and whether they had experience of fire-arms, 


or thet the y were awed by his steady gaze and ap- 


parent boldness, they generally retreated, upon one 


** About dusk an immense wolf rushed out of 2 
thick copse, a short distance from the pathway, plant- 
ed himself directly before me ina threatening pasi- 
tion, and appeared determined to dispute my passage. 
He was not more than twenty feet from me. My 
situation was desperate; and as I knew that the least 
symptom of fear would be the signal for attack, | 
presented my stick, and shouted as Joud as my weak 
voice would permit. He appeared somewhat startled 
and retreated a few steps, still keeping his piereing 
eyes firmly fixed on me. 1 advanced a little, when 
he commenced howling in a most appalling manner, 
and supposing his intentions was to collect a few of 
his comrades to assist him in making an afternoon 
repast on my half-starved carease, I redoubled my 
cries, until I had almost lost the power of utterance, 
at the same time calling out various names, thinking 
I might make it appear that I was not alone.— 
An old and young lynx ran close past me, and did 
notstop. ‘The wolf remained about fifteen minutes 
in the same position; but whether my wild and fear- 
ful exclamations deterred any others from joining 
bim, I cannot say. Finding, at length, my deter- 
mination not to flinch, and that no assistance was 
likely to come, he retreated into the wood, and dis- 
appeared in the surrounding gloom. The shades of 
the night were now descending fast, when I came to 
a verdant spot, surrounded by small trees and full of 
rushes, which induced me to hope for water; but af- 
ter searehtng for some time, I was still doomed to 
bitter disappointment. A shallow lake or pond hael 
been there, which the long drought and heat had 
dried up. I then pulled a quantity of the rushes, and 
spread them at the foot of a large stone, which I in- 
tended for my pillow; but as 1 was about throwing 
myself down, a rattlesnake, coiled, with the head 
erect, and the forked tongue extended in a state of 
frightful oscillation, caught my eye immediately un- 
der the stones. I instantly retreated a short distance, 
but assuming fresh courage, soon despatched it with 
my stick. Un examining the spot more minutely, 2 
large cluster of them appeared under the stone, the 


was hardly accomplished, when upward of a dozen 
snakes of different descriptions, chiefly dark brown, 
blue, and green, made their appearance; they were 


acl 
This was a peculiarly soul-trying moment. I had 
and after a 


/ 


- 


by a murderous brood of serpents, 
beasts of prey, and without even the 
r when such misery might have 


I was surrou 
and ferocious 
consolation of know!g © 
a probable termination. 


A nother night and another day, the poor wanderer 
An 


ion, when towards eve~ 
passed in this dren eeoand of water; grateful for 
ning, his ear ven? »w himself at once into the stream, 
this supply, he tue e was, found himself 
and, weak “ith tand the strength of the current. | By 
unable to wit 7 ‘hanging tree, however he regained 

ans of an overhanging tree, 
pp ate } made a hearty meal of hips, cherries, 
the shore, hae himself, 

ter. aving somew . 
his own narrative:— 
we leave him to resume 

«Qn looking about fora place to s eep, acne 
Jving on the ground, the hoilow trunk of a tb 7 
roved by lightning. retreated into the cavity, 
covered myself completely with large 

d having covered myself comp 
Poose bark. quickly fell asleep. My re 

was not of long duration, for at the 
I was awakened by the growling 
which had removed part of the bark 
was leaning over me with his snout, pert a 
the means he should adopt to dislodge me; t bode 
row limits of the trunk, which 
prevented him from making the attack “r by 
tage. I instantly sprung up, and seized m} adi 
and uttered a loud ery; which caused him to * - 
afew steps; when he stopped and turned abou z be 
arently doubtful whether he would 
attack. He determined on an assault; but fee ing | 
had not sufficient strength to meet so unequal ee 
my, I thought it prudent to retreat, and ae 
scrambled up an adjoining tree. My fight orn 
fresh impulse to his courage, and he commence 
ascending after me. I succeeded, however, 10 ge 
ing a branch, which gave me decided advantage over 
him, and from which I was enabled to annoy his _ 
zie and claws in such a manner with my stick, as ef- 
fectually to check his progress. After scraping the 
bark some time, with rage and disappoiutment, he 
ave up the task, and retired to my late dormitory , of 
which he took possession. ‘The fear of falling off in 
case | was overcome by sleep, induced me to make 
several attempts to descend; but each attempt arous- 
ed my ursine sentinel: and after many ineffectual 
efforts, I was obliged to remain there during the rest 
of the night. I fixed myself in that part of the 
trunk from which the principal grand branches fork- 
ed, and which prevented me from falling during my 
fittul slambers. On the morning of the 27tb, a lit- 
tle after sunrise, the bear quitted the trunk, shook 
himself, ‘east a long, lingering look’ towar/s me, 
and slowly disappeared in search of his morning re- 
past. After waiting some time, apprehensive of his 
return, I descended and resumed my journey through 
the woods, in a north-northeast direction. In a few | 
hours, all my anxiety of the preceding night was | 
more than compensated by falling in with a well | 
beaten horse-path, with fresh traces on it, both of | 
hoofs and human feet: it lay through a clear open 
wood in a north-east course, in which I observed | 
numbers of small deer: About six in the evening, I 
arrived at a spot where a party mast have slept the 
preceding night. Round the remains of a large fire 
which was still burning, were seattered several half 
picked bones of grouse, paruridges and ducks, all of 
which I collected with economical industry. After 
devouring the flesh I broiled the bones. ‘The whole 
scarcely sufficed to give me a moderate meal, but yet 
afforded a most seasonal reliefto my famished bo- 
dy. enjoyed a convortable sleep this night close 
to the fire, undisturbed by any nocturnal visiter.” 

Towards the evening of the 29th, the weary 
and nearly naked trayeller, not without some hope 
of a termination to his sufferings, was still pur- 
suing the horse-track in which he had walked for 
the last two days, when he saw a small animal resem= 
bling a hare; he threwa stone and broke its leg; 
but it escaped him, for, his wounded feet would 
not allow him to race after it. Onthe 30th the 
track appeared yet fresher, as he advanced; and he 
had food for hope, at least. Late in the evening, 
the path divided; the track was equally recent in 
both; he tried one, it led into the gloom of the 
wood: and he retraced his steps. As he didso, he 
heard the neighing of a horse:— 


e 
exhausted as h 


“*T listened with breathless attention, and became 
convinced it wasno illusion. A few paces farther 
brought me in sight of several of those noble ani- 
raals sporting in a handsome meadow, from which 
I was separated by a rapid stream.—With some | 
difficulty I crossed over, and ascended the opposite 
bank. One of the horses approached me; I thought 
him “ the prince of palfreys; his neigh was like the 
bidding of a monarch, and his countenance enforced 
homage.” On advancing a short distance into the 
meadow, the cheering sight of asmall column of 
gracefully curling smoke announced my vicinity to 
human beings, and in a moment after, two Indian 
women perceived me. They instantly fled toa hut 
Which appeared at the further end of the meadow. 

ls movement made me doubt whether] had ar- 
“ie amongst friends or enemies, but my appre- 

ner ea were quickly dissipated by the approach of 
ly thir, who came runing to me in the most friend- 
o> ow On seeing the lacerated state of my 
dwellin carried me in their arms to a comfortable 
covered with deer-skins. To wash and 
limbs, roast some roots, and boil a 
Asters oes but the business of a moment. 

thanks to that great and good 
Fe 14 hands are the issues of life and 
a 10 had watched over my wandering 

PS 40d rescued me from the many perilous dap- 


gers I encountered, I sat down t 
which itis needless to say I madea hearty supper. 
From these Indians our author learned that they, 
with several others, and some of the white men, had 
been scouring the woods for several days in search 
of him, and that the party had reached their desti- 
nation, which was but a few hours’ march distant. 
The next morning the Indians enveloped him ina 
mantle of deer-skin, and conveyed him to his friends, 
who received him as one risen from the dead. He 
did not escape a sharp fit of indigestion in conse- 
quence of his salmon feast; and we can scarcely won- 
der at the fear he expresses of being suspected of 
invention or exaggeration, when we consider the va- 
rious dangers which he had gone through. Death 
near him in a thousand forms; bears, wolves, and 
snakes, fatigue, starvation, and exposure to the ele- 
ments, drowning, and sudden repletion, had all aim- 
edat his life, and aimed in vain. He rejoined 
his friends, in a meagre condition, indeed; but so 
little had they expected ever again to see him alive, 
that, on the day before his arrival, his clothes, &e. 
had been sold by auction. His long wandering was 
not, he tells us, a solitary case; a gentieman, named 
Pritchard, having lost himself on the east side of the 
mountains a few years before, had wandered in the 
woods thirty-five days before he was discovered.— 
He was not, however, so young and so inexperienced 
as Mr. Cox: he laid traps for hares, caught fish with 
snares, made of his own hair, and occasionally re- 
galed himself with an eatable moss: but for the last 
few days he had been too much exhausted to procure 
food; and, when found, was quite in a helpless state, 
endeavouring to crawl on his hands and feet. 


LITERARY. 
AMERICAN POETRY.—witi14M c. BRYANT. 


[The following are the introductory remarks to a 
review of Mr. Bryant’s Poetry in the April number 
of Blackwood’s Magazine:] 

If it be seldom safe for one man to dislike, des- 
pise, or disparage another, it must always be dange- 
rous for one nation so to regard or judge another na- 
tion, since the causes are then more numerous, and 
also more subtle in their workings, by which both 


feeling and reason may be perniciously biassed, in | 


the formation of sentiments permanently cherished 
by people towards people, state towards state. 

It is hard to know one’s own heart, scarcely possi- 
ble to know another’s; and yet how rash are we, one 
and all, in attributing characters to individuals on 
imperfect knowledge even of their outward lives, in 
utter ignorance of their inner spirits! From certain 


| cireumstances in which we suppose we see them 


placed, but without understanding what produced 
that condition, and from a certain course of conduct 
which we suppose that we perceive them to pursue, 
but without any acquaintance with their multifarious 
motives, we too often confidently pass sentence on 
their duties and deserts, classing them in different 
orders of moral and intellectual worth, as we vainly 
believe, too, according to the*commands of our con- 
science. But conscience, though stern and unrelent- 
ing in self-judgment, is not so when seeking to see 


Jess wary in bestowing our praise than our blame, our 
love than our hate, and that in the light of good will 
we shall ever most clearly see the truth. 

A very moderate experience, if accompanied with 
very moderate reflection, might suffice, one would 
thiuk, to show us that we cannot otherwise be just. 
A holy caution is indeed one of the most conspicu- 
ous characteristics of that feeling and faculty within 
us that judges right and wrong; and we must not 
grant to ** well-meaning people,” as the weak and 
narrow-minded are too often called, the privilege of 
trying, and testing, and deciding all human conduct 
by reference solely to what may happen to be the 
habitual prejudices and bigotries of their own under- 
standings, uninstructed and unenlightened by that 
large, that universal sympathy, without which there 
can be neither virtue nor wisdom. 

Such errors, however, pass unheeded by, often 
with litde visible injury done, in the narrow circles 
of private life, haunted, as they are, by too many 
foolish fancies and absurd surmises, whispered in the 
idle and empty talk of that confidential gossipping, 
which, not contented with the imaginary evil it con- 
demns, is restless till it has created a seeming reali- 
ty out of mere report, and infused perhaps a drop of 
pestilential poison into the otherwise harmless air of 
rumour, that circles round the dwelling of unsus- 
pecting innocence. 

How much wilful misunderstanding and misrepre- 
sentation of character and conduct do we see and hear 
every day, in the case of different professions! The 
soldier thinks the clergyman a hypocrite, because he 
wears a black coat; and the clergyman thinks the 
soldier a profligate, because he wears a red one; the 
cloth is thought to colour the character even to the 
very eye; aud there is a mutual repulsion between 
those who by nature may be kindred and congenial 
spirits. 

A more commonplace observation than the above, 
never trickled from grey-goose guill; and on that ac- 
count we let it trickle from ours; for extend the spi- 
rit of it from trades and professions, each of which 
hangs together like a small commonwealth, and is 
composed of a peculiar people, to kingdoms sepa- 
ratel by seas, and each swarming with its own life, 
and then you will find raighty nations regarding each 
other with just the same sort of feelings; millions, 


} 


| 
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into the impulses of the souls of our brethren; and is | 
then indeed the sister of charity. She tells us to be | 
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© my salmon, of; when leagued together under different laws and in- | of nature. 


stitutions, as blindly and senselessly ignorant of other 
millions, as Mrs, Grundy of the real character of 
Mrs. Tomkins. 

It is right that every people should have its own 
national character, and the more strongly marked 
the better, for in such separation there is strength. 
But it is also right that each people should have 
large sympathies with the national character of all 
the rest. We speak of the good or the greats—and 
all are either the one or the other, who, with some 
vices, possess any strong and distinguishing virtues, 
But to have such large sympathies, there must be 
knowledge; and to have knowledge, we must scatter 
to the winds that visit us from afar, all such of our 
home-born and home-bred prejudices and bigotries 
as blind us to the perception of the same qualities 
in which we find our own pride and delight, when 
they exist in novel forms and combinations and ha- 
bits in the character of the natives of other isles or 
contiments, whether of alien, or of our own blood, 
If alien, to do so may be more difficult; if our own, 
not to do so is more mean—or base—or wicked, and 
ngw we are brought to the point—shall Englishmen 
and Scotchmen suffer themselves to be divided in 
soul, more than by seas, from their brethren the 
Americans—by the sudden swell or angry billows 
of animosity and hatred, more perilous far than all 
wl storms that sweep the bosom of the wide Atlan- 
lic! 

We are children of one mother. Not merely of 
old mother Earth, though in all cases that consider- 
ation should be sufficient to inspire mutual love into 
the hearts of her offspring; but of the [sland of the 
Enlightened Free: and never shall we believe that 
great nations can help loving one another, who exult 
in the glory of the same origin. Many passions may 
burn in their hearts, as they follow the career assign- 
ed them by fate, that shall seem to set them at war. 
Jealously may they regard one another in the pride 
oftheir ambition. Should their mightier interests 
clash, fierce will be the conflict. But if these may 
be pursued and preserved in peace, there will be a 
grandeur in the guarded calm with which they re- 
gard each other’s power; and mutual pride, we may 
be well assured, in mutual prosperity. They—our 
colonists—thought themselves oppressed, enslaved, 
and they resolved to be free. We resolved to put 
them down asrebels. We fought—and they conquer- 
ed. We were met by our own might—and need Old 
England be ashamed that New England triumphed? 
They grudged not afterwards—though they must 
have envied—our victories over our and Europe’s 
foes, at Trafalgar, Talavera, and Waterloo. Ask 
them, the Americans, what nation of the Old World 


esteem? The nation from whose loins they sprung. 
Alfred, Brute, and Washington, were our three great 
deliverers. 

There is zreat grandeur in the origin of the civil 
polity of the Americans—in its sudden and strong 


long durstion, and a vast accumulation of power—a 
boundless empire. 
The gpowth of the human race, in the course of 


they love best, and that stands highest in their proud 


establishment; and it is destined, we doubt not, to | 


Among the leagues formed for 4 
ry purposes, but which still bear evidence 1 the 
strongly-felt recognition of a natural union not to be 
abolished, must not be forgotten that which guarded 
her liberty and her rising glories, and which, alike 
_ by its own heroic splendour, and by the great deliy- 
| erance it wrought, can never be separated from the 
| remembrance of her deathless renown,—that warlike 
| league of peace which purified with the blood of her 
| Invaders the soil which their feet had polluted, when 
| the spear of liberty daunted barbaric hosts, and earth 
and sea, spread with the slain of his routed nations, 
Justified the prophetic tears of the Persian king. 


empora- 


In modern Europe there are some instances of 
such unions by voluntary compact, which are re- 
| markable as having given birth to states firmly knit 
pand of long endurance; though not of great magni- 
tude, Such was the Confederacy of the Cantons of 
Switzerland, a league, in the first instanee, of de- 
fence and deliverance, and which for centuries was 
as sacredly mantained, as it was heroically begun.— 
The State of the United Provinces was such a league; 
giving rise to a well cemented political community, 
which, on different accounts, has made itself a name 
among the nations of Europe. The empire of Ger- 
many 1s to be considered as the most illustrious ex- 
ample known to us of such an union; yet its history 
shews that that Union, as it was more extended was 
less strong. Bot look now at that part of A merica 
which was colonized from this country, offering a 
magnificent instance, to be distinguished from all 
others, of a defensive league termimating in the ea 
tablishment of a glorious confederated State. If it 
should be able permanently to maintain its union, 
(which we do not doubt,) it will show that, in ad- 
vanced civilization, it is possible for man to effeet by 
deliberate political prudence that object, which, in 
early ages, nature has accomplished by far more vi- 
olent means, of which the most cruel is eonquest,— 
the establishment of extensive and well-united States. 
That a great nation thus arising should have es- 
tablished a very different form of government indeed 
from that under which its ‘‘Pilgrim Fathers” and 
their ancestors had lived, was inevitable; and much 
modified, doubtless, must now be the original Euro- 
pean character of the race by the influence of the 
spirit of all its new institutions. But its essence is 
the same; and the freedom enjoyed by the citizens of 
that young Repubtic is to our eyes nearly identical 
| with that in which we have so long gloried with per- 
| mitted pride under an old monarchy. Ours may be 
| violently destroyed by sudden revolution; theirs may 
by slower change be gradually subdued; but true pa- 
| triots in both great lands would be equally ayerse, 
we think, to dismiss from remembrance the manner 
in which arose each majestic edifice of power, and 
| fear that any other innovation than that of nature and 
| time might prove, in the event, irremediable ruin and 
total overthrow. 
The Americans wonder, we know, at the infatua- 
| tion of our rulers; nor, devoted as they are to their 
own form of goverament, can the more enlightened 
| and generous among them help feeling sorrow to see 
|the danger that threatens ours. This conviction, 
which they have not hesitated to confess, proves their 


nature, diows us first a family, then a tribe consisting | sympathy with our love and pride in our own consti- 
| of many gindred families, then a nation consisting of | tution, and that there isa community of highest feel- 
many kiidred tribes. We find in the world several } ing in spite of the opposite nature of our politics, 


nations pread to a considerable extent by this natural among the most enlightened lovers of their country, 
diffusiot; but in that case, the degree of union | on the opposite shores of the Auantic, on whose wa- 


among tie different tribes seem very loose, and not 
sufficiert to prevent internal wars. ‘Chusin Europe, 
in its primitive state, the Celtic, the German, and the 
Sclavoric nations, have extended to great numbers, 
occupying wide countries; and the old remembrances 
of consanguinity, marked in speech, and in external 
appearance, with some community of usages, has 
muintained a loose union among them. 
some of the great Tartar nations, and the Arabsalso, 
offer similar examples, having remained till tifis day 
free from admixture of blood. ‘These show how the 
traces of the primitive origination of political society 
may remain indelibly impressed upon it, through the 
longest succession of time. 

But to form larger, and yet strongly cemented 
states, other principles have been necessary, and 
have been employed by nature—chiefly these two, 
| voluntary Confederacy under a common head, and 
Conquest. 


Of the permanent states, that have been formed at 
any time by voluntary Confederacy, the examples are 
riot numerous, though some of them are not without 
splendour iu the history of the world. In Italy, the 
Etrurian state appears to have been so formed, and 


it made great progress in early civilization. Its 
union, too, was of considerable duration. Among 


the Greeks we find different occasional Icagues, but 
none that could be called durable, except the union 
of the twelve Lonic cities in Asiatic Greece, a defen- 
sive league which was managed by a diet of deputies 
from the different towns. ‘Lhis, however, could not 
be said to constitute a state or community, since each 
remained governed by its own independent laws,— 
The Amphictyonic Council, in which the delegates 
of the principal states of Greece itself met to delibe- 
rate on questions of common interest, may indeed be 
considered as such a union, but of an imperfect kind. 
It showed a tendency to such combination, and how 
strongly the sense of a certain natural bond of union 
remains mong those who still retain a language and 
usages the evidence of ancient consanguinity, since 
Greece, split into a hundred states, and divided by 
restless and fierce hostilities, still acknowledged her- 
self as one whole; still reverenced that union which 


had been indelibly impressed upon her by the hand 


in Asia, | 


ters now meet in amity their saluting sails. May 
that amity be never broken nor disturbed; and by 
what other means may it be so strongly and sacredly 
preserved and secured, as by the matual interchange 
and encouragement of all those pureand high thoughts 
| —those “fancies chaste and noble,” which genius 
brings to light into one common literature, eloquent 
in the same speech that, for so many centuries, has 
been made glorfous by the loftiest conceptions of the 
greatest of the children of men? No treaties of peace 
are so sacred as those ratified in a common tongue; 
and the tongue we speak, already known more widely 
over the world than any other, (we do not include 
the Chinese, ) is manifestly destined to communicate 
Christianity to the uttermost parts of the earth. 

The treasures of our literature have been widely 
spread, and are every year spreading, more and more 
widely over America; and theirs is winning its way 
among us, and indeed all over Europe. It is delight- 
ful to see how the spirit of ours is every where in- 
terfused through theirs, without overpowering that 
originality of thought and sentiment which must be- 
long to the mind of a young people, but which, 
among those who own a common origin, 18 felt ra- 
ther by indescribable differences in the cast and co- 
lour of the imagery employed, than discerned in any 
peculiar forms or moulds in which the compositions 
are Cast. 


In political, in moral, and in physical science, the 
Americans have done as much as could have been 
reasonably expected from a people earnestly engag- 
ed, with all their powers and passions, in constitullng 
themselves into one of the great communities of ciy~ 
ilized men. Of every other people the progress has 
been slow to any considerable height of power and 
extent of dominion; and imagination accompanying 
them all the way from obscurity to splendour, a lit- 
erature has always grown up along with their grow- 
ing strength, and sometimes 1s excellence has beea 
consummate, before the character of their civil po- 
lity had been consolidated, or settled down into the 
steadfastness belonging to the maturity of its might. 
But soon as her limbs were free to moye obedient to 
her own will alone, America was at once a great 
eountry; there are no great and distant erns in ber his 
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tory, all Sonnected together by traditionary memories 
émbalmed in the voice of song. Her poets had to 
succeed her statesmen, and her orators, and her war- 
riors; and their reign is only about to begin. ‘The re- 


cords of the nation are short but bright; and their” 


destinies must be father unrolled by tume, ere bards 
be born to consecrate, in lyric or epic poetry, the 
events imagination loves. Now, her poets must be 
inspired by Hope rather than by Memory, who was 
held of old to be Mother of Muses. They must look 
forward to the future, not backward to the past; and 
the soul of genius from that my stic clime may be met 
by the airs of inspiration. Frue, that the history of 
the human race lies open before them, as before the 

oets of other lands; but genius always begins with 


its native soil, and draws from it its peculiar charac- | 


ter. Most of Sir Walter’s immortal romances regard 
his own country— Wordsworth could have been born 
only in England. His Sonnets to Liberty are all over 
England, though they celebrate her virtues and tri- 
umphs in all lands; his Ecclesiastical Scnnets could 
only have been breathed by a spirit made holy alike 
by the humble calm of the chapel not much larger 
than a Bowderstone, like that ot Wastdale, and by 
the lofty awe of such a cathedral as that of Salisbury, 
or of York Minster itself, by twilight obscurely glim- 
mering like some mysterious mountain. Genius, in 
America, must keep to America, to achieve any great 
work. Cooper has done so, and taken his place among 
the most powerful of the imaginative spirits of the 
age. Washington Irving did so in early lite, and was 
likewise eminently successful, beeause intensely na- 
tional. His latter works are beautiful, but they are 
English; and the pictures they contain cannot stand 
beside those drawn of English scenery, character, and 
manners, by our great native artists, without an un- 
certain faintness seemed to steal over them, that im- 
pairs their effect, by giving them the air, if not of co- 

ies, of imitation. ‘*Yet that is not much;” for Wash- 
ington Irving, as he thinks and feels, so does he write, 
more like us than we could have thought it possible 
an American should do, while his fine natural genius 
preserves in a great measure his originality, even 
when he deals with to him foreign themes, and treats 
them after an adopted fashion, that had been set by 
our own two most natural prose-writers, Addison and 
Goldsmith. 

We shall ere long have other opportunities of 
speaking about the genius of the Americans; mean- 
while, we turn our attention to the productions of 
Bryant, who has for a good many years been one of 
their most admired poets. Many of them have ap- 
peared at various times in periodical publications; 
and now collected together for the first time by 
Washington Irving, (it is delightful to see such ser- 
vice done by one man of genius to another,) they 
make a most interesting volume. ‘* They appear to 
me,” says the amiable editor, ‘‘to belong to the best 
school of English poetry, and to be entitled to rank 
among the highest of their elass. The British pub- 
lic has already expressed its delight at the graphic 
descriptions of American scenery and woodland cha- 
racters, contained in the works of our novelist, Coop- 
er. The same keen eye and feeling for nature, the 
same indigenous style of thinking, and local peculi- 
arity of imagery, which gave such novelty and inter- 
est to the pages of that gifted writer, will be found 
to characterize this volume, condensed into a nar- 
rower compass, and sublimated into poetry.” 

To the American scenery and woodland character 
then, let us first of all turn; and while here we find 
much to please, we must strongly express our dissent 
from Mr. Irving’s opinion, that in such delineations 
Byrant is equal to Cooper. He may be as true to 
nature, as far he goes; but Cooper’s pictures are in- 
finitely richer ‘‘in local peculiarity of imagery,” and 
in “indigenous style of thinking,” too, the advantage 
lies with the novelist. But Bryant js never extrava- 

ant, which Cooper often is, who too frequently mars 
by gross exaggeration, the effeet of his pictures of 
external nature. ‘The poet appears to be ‘‘a man of 
milder mood” than the romancer; and of finer taste. 
But there is nothing in the whole volume compara- 
ble in original power to many descriptions in the 
Prairie and the Spy. Neither do we approve the un- 
considered praise, implied in the somewhat pedantic 
expressions, ‘‘ condensed into a narrower compass, 
and sublimated into poetry.”’ None of these poems 
are long; but condensation is not by any means their 
distinguished merit, especially of the descriptive 
passages; we see much simplicity, but no sublima- 
tion; and to us the chief charm of Bryant’s genius 
consists in a tender pensiveness, a moral melancholy 
breathing over all his contemplations, dreams, and 
reveries, even such asin the main are glad, and giv- 
ing assurance of a pure spirit, benevolent to all living 
ereatures, and habitually pious in the felt omnipre- 
sence of the Creator. 


A TERRIBLE DISEASE. 

The Sag Harbor Corrector of Saturday, contains 
the following paragraph: 

By Capt. coors, who has just arrived here from 
New London, we are informed that some violent dis- 
order, the name of which is not understood, is making 
dreadful havoe in that place—cold chills—pain in 
the head and back are the principal indication, and 
which takes the patient off in a few hours—if they 
live for 12 hours they recover with the same rapidity. 
Thirty deaths have taken place in a few days. 

We further learn (says the New York Courier) 
from the captain of a sloop, arrived this morning from 
New London, that 160 cases have occurred, upwards 
of 50 of whom were dead, and that the inhabitants 
were leaving the place with all possible expedition. 
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The New York public are still excited upon the 
subject of the late melancholy accident in Cliff street, 
and the papers of that city continue to give all the 


minute particulars in relation to it. 


terday furnished by a gentleman of this city, who 
| had been in the store of Messrs. Phelps & Peck, a 
| few minutes before the building fell, with some notes 
| that he made of the occurrence upon the spot. He 
assures us that no description can convey an ade- 


quate idea of the awful sound of the first crash, or of 


the effect of the sudden devastation. Those in 
the immediate vicinity of the building mistook the 
shock and its consequences, at .the first moment, for 
| the effects of an earthquake, and a consequent thrill 
of horror passed through the bosoms of all. ‘The 
picture of death and ruin which immediately pre- 
sented itself is represented to have been equally ter- 
rible; for while one or two of the victims lay exposed 
to the view of the beholder, with limbs broken and 
bodies gashed and bleeding, such was the state of the 
ruins, ‘that relief could not be afforded for some 


hours. 

The total number of killed, so far as the facts have 
been ascertained, is eight, viz: Thos. H. Goddard, 
accountant; Josiah Stokes, confidential clerk of the 
firm; Alfred Seymour, clerk, son of Mr. —— Sey- 
mour, of Westmoreland, Oneida county; Mr. Brow- 
er, of Wappinger’s creek; James Patterson, porter; 
Nicholas Russell, labourer; Dennis Veraguil, David 
Foreman, and John Thurston, coloured labourers. 
Four coloured persons escaped, wounded, viz: Tho- 
mas Weeks and another, dangerously; Wanton Bar- 
ney (not Barney Jackson, as mentioned on Saturday) 
and another, slightly. Nicholas Jackson, a carman, 
was also slightly injured. Total, killed and wound- 
ed, 13. 

The Commercial Advertiser, received yesterday, 
has the following additional particulars: 


In addition to the individuals who escaped unin- 
jured from the building, as before published, the 
Gazette records the name of Mr. George Bannister, 
a clerk in the establishment. This gentleman was, 
at the time of the accident, attending to some busi- 
ness in a small room situated on the second floor, in 
the western corner of the building. . When he heard 
the crash and the tumbling inof the walls, be sprung 
to the door, which was open, and instantly discover- 
ed that all attempts to escape at that moment would 
be fruitless; he therefore remained statiosary, ex- 
pecting, every instant, that the remaining part of the 
building would crumble into a heap of ruijys. Ina 
few minutes, however, he recovered sufficent self- 
possession to move towards the front part of the store 
on Fulton street, and approached one of the vindows 
with the intention of effecting his escape in that di- 
rection, which appeared to Le the desire of the fe- 
males in the houses on the opposite side of the street, 
who waved their handkerchiefs to him, fearful that 
the remaining portion of the roof hanging over the 
building would fall, and carry the rest of the premi- 
ses with it. He however returned to the rear, pass- 
ed down the stairs, and came out through the cellar 
door. 


Mr. O‘Neal, of Utica, formerly of the firm of 
O‘Neal & Martin, was mentioned as escaping almost 
by a miracle, in Saturday’s paper. He states that 
he had been transacting some business with Mr. 
Stokes in the second story. He had left the count- 
ing room, and was standing near the head of the 
stairs, pausing to consider whether he had not for- 
gotten a part of his business. While thus standing 
he felt a sensation asthough the floor was moving be- 
neath him; in the next instant, he observed the posts 
or pillars of the first floor, sustaining the second, to 
be suddenly giving way, and in the next. he was 
overwhelmed beneath the ruins. He thought he fell 
fifteen or twenty feet, and supposed himself in the 
cellar. After all was still, not finding himself in- 
jured, he began to reflect upon his situation. One 
of his arms was confined amidst the bricks and 
something rested upon one of his legs. Here he sup- 
posed he should be compelled to remain until re- 
lieved from without; but on looking upwards he 
saw a small aperture. Taking his knife from he 
pocket and opening it with his mouth, he with one 
hand cut through those parts of the broken board ly- 
ing on his leg which still held together and suc- 
ceeded in liberating that and his other arm; he then 
raised himself by degrees through the mass (hat was 
lying above him, the bricks and rubbish falling in 
the spot from which he drew up his feet, continually 


giving him a foothold to raise himself hicher. In 
eher. 


this manner he reached the top of the ruins; from 
thence he got into the back of that part of the build- 
ing which remained standing, proceeded to the front 
of it on Falton street, and lowered himself to the 
ground by the chain placed there for hoisting goods. 
He supposes that from 15 to 20 minutes elapsed be- 
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We were yes-| 


tween the time of the fall of the building and his es- 
cape from the ruins. 

Among the persons who escaped, wasa younger 
brother ot Mr. Stokes, also a clerk in the establish- 
There were likewise four other persons in 
difice which is still standing, all of 
whom were laborers, and three of them colored men, 
who escaped without injury. One got out of a wine 
dow in the fourth story, and slid down by the gutter 
into the street, and the others descended by the stair- 
way, and escaped throug! 

The whole number of the persons supposed to 
have been within the premises at the time of the ac- 
cident, is thus accounted for. The story that the 
Captain of a Charleston Packet was believed to have 
been lost in the ruins, turns out to be incorrect.— 
Equally incorrect, probably, is the story that a lady 
and child, passing che building at the moment, were 
crushed to death upon the side walk. 

Before evening, on Saturday, the corporation 
had closed all the Avenues leading to the ruins, 
leaving a strong guard of police officers ut the 
gate at the four passes. The workmen laboured un- 
til dark, and recommenced work on Sunday morn- 
The cotton was taken down from the upper 
lofts, and with a large quantity of wine in the lower 
stories, carted to other stores. The workmen con- 
tinued to remove the rubbish during the day, and 
many reports were in circulation that other bodies 
had been found, but such was not the fact. We un- 
derstand that there were upwards of 3,000 bales of 
cotton in the store, weighing about 1,200,000 pounds, 
besides a vast quantity of tin plates, iron ware, cop- 
per, ke. 

In addition to the escapes, we may mention that of 
Robert A. Parrish, Esq., of this city, the gentle- 
man alluded to above. But a few minutes before the 
accident he had stepped into the warehouse and in- 
quired for Mr. Peck, whose absence saved his own 
lifeas well as that of the gentleman alluded to.— 
The New York American closes its account of the 
casualty thus:— 


The first shock given to the public mind by this 
awful calamity, is now naturally succeeded by pro- 
portionate anxiety to ascertain its causes. Humours 
of course are abundant. Among them itis probable 
that the following are well founded. 

ist. ‘I'hat the building, which was six stories high 
—covered a space of more than 70 by 60 feet—and 
had only the four external, and no partition, walls— 
was put up by contract too cheaply, (at $5000 less 
than some of the bids for the job. ) 

2d. That it was put up in part during the frost— 
having been only commenced last October—-and 
hence, even with better materials as to mortar, &c., 
the cohesion would have been imperfect. 

3d. That it was entered upon too early; and before 
the building was in a fit state, even if it had been most 
substantially constructed, it was overloaded with ex- 
ceedingly heavy articles, such as piglead, tin plates, 
iron ware, &c., and many hundred bales of cotton, 


ment. 
that part of the e 


i o 
ing. 


which, to its closer stowage, was, itis averred, forced | 


in with screws, as is done in stowing cotton on board 
ship. 

4th. That the builder and some experienced mer- 
chants had intimated to the owner the danger of thus 
overloading a building yet green; and that he him- 
selt had perceived that the wallshad in part bulged, 
but still apprehended no danger. 

These tacts, if such they should prove to be, will 
account without difficulty, for the fearful catastro- 
phe, which, even yet, it is scarcely possible to think 
of, without feeling the blood curdle at the heart. 


The Museum of Foreign Literature and Arts, for 
April, contains several excellent articles, We are 
glad to learn that the subscription list of this maga- 
zine is extending. It is conducted with great dis- 
cernment, and contains all the best articles from the 


popular and valuable foreign magazines, 


AMERICAN LYCEUM. 
The second annual session of this National Asso- 
ciation commenced in New York on Thursday last. 


On Friday the following officers were elected for the | 


ensuing year: 


John Griscom, LL. D. President. 

Alexander Proudfit, D. D, 1st Vice President; 
Roberts Vaux, of Philadelphia, 2d do.; Hon. Edward 
Everett, 5d do.; Thomas 8. Grimke, S. C, 4th do.; 
Philip Lindsley, D. D. Ten. 5th do, 

Wm. B. Kinney, N. Y. Recording Secretary. 

Jonathan D. Steele, Treasurer. 

_ Corresponding Secretaries—1. Theodore Dwight, 
jr. New York; 2. J. L. Comstock, M. D. Connecti- 
cut; 3. Josiah Holbrook, Boston, Mass.; 4. Rev. Ti- 
mothy Flint, Cincinnati, Ohio; 5. Professor J. M. 
Sturtevant, Illinois; 6. Professor Parker, Cleveland, 
Maine; 7. Rev. B. O. Péers, Kentucky; 8. Thomas 
P. Jones, M. D.—D. C.; 9 Professor Amos Eaton, 
M. D., N. Y.; 10. Alva Woods, D. D. Alabama. 

Additional Committee. —Professor Olmsted, Yale 
ope H..Seton, N. Y.; Wm. Forrest, N. Y.; 
M. D. Newark; Seth P. Staple, 


An advertisement in a London paper, offers twelve 


guineas a year as the salary of a governess, who shall 


h the cellar without injury, | 


be qualified to instruct two young ladies iy French, 
music, and singing, with the usual branches of edu- 
| cation, and to take the entire charge of their ward- 
‘robe. She must be of a social disposition aud fond 
of children, and have the manners of a gentle. 
woman, as she willbe treated as one of the family, 

The New Monthly Magazine comments thus, on 
this niggardly offer:— 

What shall we~say to this modest offer? How 
/much does this “‘gertleman” give his housemaids? 
Let us enumerate what the reasonable man would 
| have for twelve guineas per annum:—French Jan- 
| guage, music, singing, usual branches of education 
| that is to say, writing, arithmetic, geography, his- 
| tory, &c,; the charge of wardrobe of two young la- 
| dies, which implies the art of dress making, the 

practice of a sempstress, and the habit of order; a 
| social disposition, which means amiable address; and 

the being willing to take a hend at whist when the 
children are gone to bed, whether she is tired to death 
| or not, the manners of a gentlewoman. In return 
_ for the application of all these qualities to the im- 

provement and amusement of a whole house, it seems 

there are persons who will “treat her as one of the 
| family,” and, to boot, give her twelve guineas per 
,annum! And are creatures at all answering to this 

description to be had for twelve guineas per annum? 
| If it be so, we think the fact should be made known, 
| for we are much mistaken if there are not thousands 
| of gentlemen in this country who would freely give 
that sum, and throw a hand into the bargain. 


The intelligence of the destruction of Guyanna is 
confirmed by an arrival at New York. It is further 
stated that the negroes in the island of Trinidad were 
in a high state of insurrection, and that several large 
estates had been burnt. 


QuacKERY.—The New York Sentinel of Saturday 
has this paragraph:— 

Two men died yesterday by taking an overdose of 
the essence of wintergreen in a glass of spruce beer 
at the shop of an Indian root doctor in the Sixth Ave- 
nue: one died in ten hours, and the other in fourteen 
hours. It is said a young man has died since in the 
same way. Two families, consisting. of twelve or 
fourteen persons, are thus deprived of their princi- 
pal means of support by, to say the least, great care- 
lessness. Half an ounce or an ounce of this essence 
was taken by each of these persons. 


We think the subject of quacks and their nostrums, 
should excite the attention of the legislature of this 
as well as of other states. No description of men 
should be allowed to commit murder with impunity, 
and the cases recorded above are literally murders. 
We mentioned a day or two since that aman in Erie 
had advertised a certain remedy for hydrophobia.— 
Mons. Chabert hasadvertised asimilar remedy, We . 
diseredit the infallibility of both, and think that 
both cases should be inquired into under some speci- 
fic law designed for the regulation of quackery and 
humbugism. 

Several cases of varioloid have occurred at Car- 
lisle. 


We observe this paragraph in a late number of 
the Charleston Evening Post:— 


We learn, that in his oration, at the recent eele- 
bration in Columbia, Col. Preston said, “They tell 
us that nullification will render the Union a rope of 
sand!— Which would you have it, fellow citizens, a 
rope of sand, or a shackle of iron? The numerous 
audience responded with one voice,—.2 Rope of 
Sand!” 


‘¢ The American Portrait Gallery of Distinguished 
Individuals,” is the tide of a new monthly journal 
that has just been issued in New York. It is publish- 
ed by Messrs. Peabody & Co. and edited by Samuel 
L. Knapp, Esq. A work of this character, conducted 
ably and without party bias, could not fail of success. 
There are many names in our history that deserve to 
be rescued from oblivion by such a publication. 


Epirortat Caances.—P, H. Cruse, Esq. for a 
long time connected with the editorial department 
of the Baltimore American, has retired from that 
establishment, and will hereafter be associated in the 
management of the Baltimore Patriot. S. F. Wil- 
son, Esq. has taken the place of Mr. Cruse, as one 
of the editors of the American. 


ANECDOTE OF GR4xVILLE.—Many of our readers 
will remen.ber * Mr. Granville, of Hayti, who for- 
merly resided fora short time in this city, and who 
as a specimen of the finish and polish of the Hayti- 
ans was remarkable. A gentleman repeated to ¥ 
yesterday the following anecdote:—Granville since 
his return to Hayti has been appointed a Judge. A 
suit was recently instituted there by an officer of the 
army against a printer of a newspaper, for an alleged 
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+. « difficult matter to eb- 
‘ster found it a diffieu 
The printer stuation would be attended with 


k, in consequence of chal- 
d to ensue. 


ibel. 
in counsel, as the s ' 
wosiderable personal ris 
oges that were 
i e mal 
declined to engage in the 
ranville felt 80 indignant at this, that ss 
ely resigned his situation as Judge, payne “ 
dvocate of the printer, made a most 
bm phant yindieation before the court, obtaine 


anced his re- 
pequittal of his client, and greatly enh 


i i -itizens—a circumstance 
utation among his fellow citiz 


s creditable to the people of Hayti as it must be 
settering to Granville. Subsequently public rome 
“shave been held and resolutions adopted, approv- 
» in the warmest terms of his conduct. 


The Young Man’s Own Book, is the title of a 
sautiful and valuable little volume, just published 
iy Messrs. Key, Mielke & Biddle in Market street. 


Map Docs.—Two or three mad dogs have been 
een recently in Upper Marioa Township, Montgo- 
sery county. Any number of tame ones may at any 
ime be seen prowling the streets of Philadelphia. 
Jn Wednesday last, a dog supposed to be mad, was 
<illed in the neighbourhood of the National Hotel. 
The proper authorities should look to it. 


A young man, a stranger, of genteel appearance, 
wasarrested at Easton, a few days since, for an at- 
tempt to pass a forged check at the Pennsylvania 
Bank. 


THE LOSS OF THE BRANDYWINE. 

Gen. Cameron in describing to the editor of the 
Harrisburgh Intelligencer, the destruction of the 
seamboat Brandywine, says:— 

A gentleman who saved himself by swimming on 
a box to shore, describes the scene as terrible beyond 
imagination. The fire commenced about mid-ships, 
and those in the after part of the vessel were unable 
to communicate with those forward. A rush Was 
made for the yawl; some thirty or forty deck passen- 
gers jumped into it; in the confusion, her moorings 
were cut without letting her down; she plunged stern 
foremost into the water, and every soul perished.— 
One gentleman endeavouring to rescue his wile, 
leaped overboard and desired her to follow. She 
made the leap, but a falling spar separated them, and 
the gurgling of the turbid waters showed Only for a 
moment the spot where {she had fallen and closed 
upon her forever. 

A lady with a lovely infant in her arms, was seen 
standing on the after guard, surrounded by the female 
servants of the vessel, (one of whom had a child,) 
waiting ia the hope of succour from the forward part 
of the vessel, until they were encompassed by the 
flames, when hugging her infant to her breast, she 
gave a wild shriek, rushed forward and was overcome 
by the fire. When the flames were extinguished, & 
pile of bones alone denoted the spot where the female 
groupe last stood. 

** When I saw the wreck, nothing remained but 
her keel, and a portion of her hold. The timbers 
were very dry above, and among the cargo below, 
was a large quantity of oil and liquors, which with 
the wind made her destruction almost instantaneous. 
The officers were the last to leave her, and would 
have saved the females, if the yaw! had not been Jost 
at the first moment of the alarm. Those who did get 
to shore had great difficulty to avoid perishing. By 
holding a cotton handkerchief in the air, they caught 
_ Spark from the burning wreck, and thus made a 
fre on the wild beach, by which they remained until 


the next day, when they received food and clothes 
{rom a passing boat. 


AMERICAN FLOWER GARDEN DIRECTORY. 
Messrs. Hibbert and Buist, Florists of this city, 
have just published a volume with the above title, 
which we think deserving the attention of all. who 
lake pleasure in the cultivation of plants, flowers, 
ke, It contains practical directions for the culture 
of plants in the hot house, garden house, flower gar- 

den, and rooms or parlours, for every month in the 

year,—also, a description of the plants most desirae 
ble in each, the nature of the soil, and situation best 
| adapted to their growth, the proper season of trans- 
planting, Ke. It also embraees instructions for ereet- 
ing a hot house, green house, and laying outa flow- 
er garden,—the whole adapted to either large or 


pall gardens, with lists of annuals, bienni 
Ornamental shrubs. 


this volume owes its 
peated requests of a 


als, and 
It is stated in the preface that 
existence principally to the re- 
number of ladies, whose inqui- 
practical manual on Flora eul- 
re, at last induced Messrs, Hibbert and Buist to 
‘ompile for publication the work under notice. It 
#8 Yolume of more than three hundred pages, is 


| 
| 


printed in large type, and on good paper. It con- 
tains directions for the cultivation of almost every 


species of plant, shrub and flower, given in clear lan- 


Several per- | g4age, and without any effort to mystify the subject 
hat prudence is the better | by technicalities, Such a work must be invaluable 


to the amateur florist, and commends itself especially 
to the attention of the ladies, who are supposed to be 
more conversant with, and who take more delight in 
flora culture than men. As a specimen of its cha- 


racter, we make the following extracts, which are | 
appropriate to the month, merely stating that the di- | 


rections for the management of the hot house for the 
same month, occupy forty-one pages. 
FLOWER GARDEN.--MAY. 


Itis highly desirable to have all the scientific oper- 
ations as much advanced in the beginning of this 
month as is practicable, that at all times immediate 
attention may be given to the destroying of weeds 
wherever they appear. 

Annuals, Hardy and Tender,—By the first of the 
mooth finish sowing all hardy Annuals and Biennials; 
and about the middle of the month all those that are 
tropical, The weather being now warm, they will 
vegetate in afew days or weeks. Attend to thinning 
those that are too thick, giving gentle waterings to 
such as are weak in dry weather. Those that have 
been protected in frames should be fully exposed 
thefein night and day; take the first opportunity of 
damp cloudy days to have them transplanted into the 
borders or beds, after the LOth, lifling them out of 
the frame with as much earth as will adhere to their 
roots, 

Care of Hyacinths, Tulips, &c.—For the treat- 
ment of those while in bloom, see last month. The 
best time to take them out of the ground is about 
five weeks after they are done flowering, or when the 
stem appears, what may be termed half decayed. 
The best method to dry them is to place the roots in 
rows, with bulb to bulb, the stems laying north: and 
south, or east or west. Give the bulbs a very thin 
covering of earth, merely to exclude the sun, so that 
they may not dry too rapidly, being thereby liable to 
become soft. When they have thoroughly dried in 
this situation, which will be in eight or ten days in 
dry weather, (and if itrains cover them with boards, ) 
take them to an airy dry loft or shade, clearing off 
the fibres or steras, and in a few weeks put them in 
close drawers, or cover them with sand perfectly dry, 
until the time of planting, for which see October. 

It is not advisable to allow any of the bulbs of 
either Hyacinths or Tulips to seed, as it retards their 
ripening, and weakens the root, except where there 
are afew desired for new varieties. The small off- 
sets must be carefully kept in dry sand, or immedi- 
ately planted, 

and Ranunculus.—These while in 
blvom should be carefully shaded from the sun by 
hoops and thin canvass, or an erect temporary awn- 
ing; and as soon as they are done flowering, they 
must be fully exposed, aud the waterings given up. 

Dahlias, Tuberoses, and Amaryllis—TVhat are not 
planted, should now be done. For full directions 
see last month. In many seasons, any time before 
the twelfth is quite soon enough; but nothing ought 
to be delayed when the season will permit it to be 
done. It is necessary to have them properly labeled. 

Aluriculas, Polyanthus. and Primroses.—They 
will now be done flowering, but still must be care- 
fully kept in a cool, shady situation, and all decayed 
leaves cut off as soon asthey appear. Examine them 
carefully and frequently, in case slugs of any descrip- 
tion be preying upon them. A dusting of hot lime 
will kill them, or they may be otherwise destroyed. 
Some have recommended to repot and slip those 
plants when done flowering, *‘or they will contract a 
destructive disease;” which disease is a loss of ver- 
dure, and is induced by too much heat and drought, 
and a few other causes from inattention; butif attend- 
ed to as above until September, when they should be 
fresh potted, they will have time to be sufficiently 
established before winter, which is the most judi- 
cious time to take off slips, for two reasons, viz:— 
they do not need so much nursing through the most 
precarious season of the year (summer) for these 
plants, and they beginto grow, and will root afresh 
sooner. 


Double Wall-Flowers.—As these are very seldom 
grown from seed, and are semi-biennials, art has to 
be used to preserve or renew them. About the end 
of this month take shoots of this year about three 
inches long, cutting them carefully off, and smooth- 
ing the cut end with a sharp knife; from this cut the 
lower leaves off about one inch and a half, and then 
put it in the ground; choose a very shady spot, mix- 
ing the soil with a little sand and earth of decayed 
leaves. Sprinkle them three times a day until they 
have taken root, which will be ina few weeks. Keep 
the cuttings about four inches apart. 

We do not consider that it is essential every month 
to repeat the necessity of tying up plants, saving seeds 
when ripe, cutting down weeds, raking, &e. with 
many other similar observations. We have already 
been full on these subjects, and expect these to be 
remembered through the season. Particular care, 
however, is required to carnations, pinks, or any 
plants that have heavy heads and slender stems, if 
carnations are desired to flower strongly, cut off all 
the bude except three, leaving the uppermost and 
any other two of the largest. All climbing plants 
should have timely support, and tied securely eyery 
week while they are growing, 


This publication may be obtained of Messrs. Hib- 
bert and Buist, and we presume of the principal 
booksellers in the city, The price is very moderate, 

Mr. Carey has just published a pamphlet contain- 
ing a series of letters on the Colonization Society, 
with a view of its probable results, under the follow- 
ing heads: 

** The origin of the Colonization Society. Increase 
of the coloured population. Manumission of slaves 
in this country. Declaration of the legislature, and 
other assembled bodies, in favour of the Society.— 
Situation of the colonists at Monrovia, and other 
towns. Moral and religious character of the settlers. 
Soil, climate, productions and commerce of Liberia. 
Advantages to the free coloured population by emi- 
gration to Liberia,” 

The details of the pamphlet are illustrated by an 
engraving of a slave ship, a map of the colony of Li- 
beria, and a plan of the town of Monrovia. It com- 
prises a great quantity of valuable information. 


WORKS OF THE REY. ROBERT HALL. 

We took occasion, several days since, to notice 
hastily the first volume of this publication. The 
second has just appeared from the fertile press of the 
indefatigable Harpers. It fully sustains the high cha- 
racter awarded to the first, and proves the reverend 
author to have been one of ‘the mighty of mind’’— 
one who dipped his pencil into the human heart, and 
thence painted his pictures of human life. Students 
of divinity, and clergymen generally, to say nothing 
of the vast portion of the religious community, will 
derive instruction and pleasure from the perusal of 
these volumes. They are void of bigotry, and of 
sectional prejudice,—are written ina style of elo- 
quence, and with a force of judgment, to command 
the admiration of all denominations of christians. — 
Without having read the second volume of Mr. Hall’s 
works with sufficient attention to mention the best 
articles, we feel confidence enough in the merits of 
the work to commend the whole to the attention of 
all clear thinkers and correct reasoners, whether with 
regard to morals or religion. 


SELECTIONS. 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE, 
BY N. P. WILLIS. 


Place Louis XV.— Panoramic view of Paris—a Lit- 
erary Clb Dinner—thé guesis—the president— 


the exile. Poles, Sc.—‘The Gambling houses of 


Paris. 

I have spent the day in a long stroll. The wind 
blew warm and delicious from the south this morn- 
ing, and the temptation to abandon lessons and lec- 
tures was ircesistible. Taking the Are de l’Etoile as 
my extreme point, I yielded to all the leisurely hin- 
drances of shop-windows, beggars, book-stalls, and 
views by tae way. Among the specimen-cards in an 
engraver’s window | was amused at finding, in the 
latest Parisian fashion, ** Hussz1n-Pasua, Dey d’ 
Algiers.” 

‘hese delightful Tuileries! We rambled through 
them, (I had met a friend and countryman, and en- 
ticed him into my idle plans for the day, ) and amus- 
ed ourselves with the never-lailing beauty and grace 
of the French children for an hour, On the imner 
terrace we stopped to look at the beautiful hotel of 
Prince Poliguac, facing the ‘Tuileries, on the op- 
posite bank. By the side of this exquisite lite mo- 
del of a palace stands the superb commencement of 
Napoleon’s ministerial hotel, breathing ot his glori- 
ous conception in every live of its ruins. It is aston- 
ishing what a godlike impress that man left upon all 
be touched! 

Every third or fourth child in the gardens was 
dressed in the full uniform of the National Guard— 
helmet, sword, epauleties, and all. ‘They are ludi- 
crous little caricatures, of course, but it inoculates 
them with love of the corps, and it would be better 
if that were synonymous with a love of liberal prin- 
ciples. The Garde Nationale are supposed to be 
more than halt ** Carlists” at this moment. 

We passed out by the guarded gate of the Tuile- 
ries to the Place Louis XY. This square isa most 
beautiful spot, as a centre of unequalled views, and 
yet a piece of earth so foully polluted with human 
blood probably does not exist on the face of the globe, 
it divides the Tuileries from the Camps Elysees, 
and ranges of course in the long broad avenue of two 
miles, stretching between the king’s palace and the 
Are de l’Etoile. It is but a list of names to write 
down the particular objects to be seen in such a 
view, but it commands, at the extremities of its radii, 
the most princely edifices, seen from hence with the 
most advantageous foregrounds of space and avenue, 
and softened by distance into the misty and unbroken 
surface of engraving. The king’s palace is on one 
hand, Napoleon’s Arch, at a distance of nearly two 
miles, on the other, Prince Talleyrand’s regal dwel- 
ling behind, with the church of Madeline seen 
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through the Rue Royale, while before you, to the 
south, lies a picture of profuse splendor; the broad 
Seine, spanned by bridges that are the admiration of 
Europe, and crowded by specimens of architectural 
magnificence; the chamber of deputies, and the 
Palais Bourbon, (approached by the Pont Louis XVI. 
with its gigantic statues and simple majesty of struc- 
ture,) and, rising over all, the grand dome of the 
** Invalides,” which Napoleon gilded, to divert the 
minds of his subjects trom his lost battle, and which 
I eter the Great admired more than all Paris beside. 
Whata place for a man to stand, with but one bosom 
to feel and one tongue to express his wonder! 

_ And yet of what that should make a spot of earth 
sink to perdition, has it not been the theatre? Here 
was veheaded the unfortunate Louis X VI., his wife, 
Moyie Antoinette, his kinsman, Philip duke of Or- 
leans, and his sister Elizabeth; and here were guil- 
lotined the intrepid Charlotte Corday, the deputy 
Brissot, and twenty of his colleagues, and all the vic- 
tums of the revolution of 1793, to the amount of two 
thousand eight hundred! and here Robespierre and 
his cursed crew met at last with their insufficient ree 
tribution; and, as if it were destined to be the very 
blood-spot of the earth, here the fireworks (which 
were celebrating the marriage of the same Louis that 
was afterwards brought hither to the scaffold ) ex- 
ploded, and killed fourteen hundred persons tt has 
been the scene, also, of several minor tragedies not 
worth mentioning in such a connection. Were I a 
Bourbon, and as unpopular as king Philip L. at this 
moment, the view of the Place Louis XV. from m 
palace windows would very much disturb the beauty 
of the perspective. Without an eguivogue, I should 
look with a very ominous dissatisfaction on the 
** Elysian fields” that lie beyond. 

We loitered slowly on to the Barrier Weuilly, just 
outside of which, and right before the city gates, 
stands the ‘Triumphal Arch. It has the stamp of Na- 
poleon—simple grandeur. The broad avenue from 
the Tuileries swells slowly up to it for two miles, 
and the view of Parisat its foot, even, issuperb. We 
ascended to the unfinished roof, a hundred and thir- 
ty-five feet from the ground, and saw the whole of 
the mighty capital of France at a coup d’ail. Churches, 
palaces, gardens; buildings heaped upon buildings 
clear over the edge of the horizon, where the spires 
of the city in which you stand are scarcely visible for 
the distance. 


I dined a short time since, with the editors of the 
Revue Encyclopedique at their monthly reunion. 
This is a sort of club dinner, to which the eminent 
contributors of the review invite once a month all the 
strangers of distinction who happen to be in Paris, I 
owned my invitation probably to the circumstance of . 
my living with Dr. Howe, who is considered the or- 
gan of American principles here, and whose force of 
character has given him a degree of respect and 
prominence not often attained by foreigners. It was 
the most remarkable party, by far, that 1 had ever 
seen. There were nearly a hundred guests, twenty 
or thirty of whom were distinguished Poles, lately 
arrived from Warsaw. Generals Romarino and 
Langermann were placed beside the president, and 
another general, whose name is as difficult to re- 
member as his face is to forget, and who is famous 
for having been the last on the field, sat next to the 
head seat. Near him were General Bernard and Dr, 
Bowring, with Sir Sidney Smith, covered with or- 
ders, from every quarter of the world, and the Presi 
dent of Colombia. After the usual courses of a French 
dinner, the president, Mons. Julien, a venerable 
man, with snow white hair, addressed the company, 
He expressed his pleasure at the meeting, with the 
usual courtesies of welcome, and in the fervent man~- 
ner of the old school of French politeness; and then, 
pausing a little, and lowering his voice, with a very 
touching cadence, he looked around to the Poles, and 
began to speak of their country. Every movement 
wus instantly hushed about the table—the guests 
leaned forward, some of them half rising in their 
earnestness to hear; the old man’s voice trembled, 
and sunk lower; the Poles dropped their heads upon 
their bosoms, and the whole company were strongly 
affected. His manner suddenly changed at this mo- 
ment, in a degree that would have seemed too dra- 
matic, if the strong excitement had not sustained 
him. He spoke indignantly of the Russian barbarity 
towards Poland—assured the exiles of the strong 
sympathy felt by the great mass of the French peo- 
ple in their cause, and expressed his confident belief 
that the struggle was not yet done, and the time was 
near when, with France at her back, Poland would 
rise and be free. He closed, amidst tumultuous ac- 
clamation, and all the Poles near him kissed the old 
man, after the French manner, upon both his cheeks, 

This speech was followed by several others, much 
to the same effect. Dr. Bowring replied handsomely, 
in French, to some compliment paid to his efforts on 


| the ** question of reform,” in England, Cesar Mo- 


reau, the great schemist, and founder of the Acade- 
mie d’ Industrie, said a few very revolutionary things 
quite emphatically, rolling his fine visionary -looking 
eves about as if he saw the ‘‘ shadows east before 

of coming events; and then rose a speaker, whom I 
shall never forget—he was a young Polish noble, of 
about nineteen, whose extreme personal beauty and 
eathusiastic expressions of countenance had particu- 
larly arrested my attention in the drawing-room, be- 
fore dinner. His person was slender and graceful— 
his eye and mouth full of beauty and fire, and his 
manner had a quiet native superiority, that would 
have distinguished him any where. He had behaved 
very gallantly in the struggle, and some allusion had 
been made to him in one of the addresses, He rose 
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modestly, and*half unwillingly, and acknowledged 
the kind wishes for his country 1 ee of great 
elegance. He then went on to speak of the misfor- 
tunes of Poland, and soon warmed into eloquence of 
the most vivid earnestness and power. I never was 
more moved by a speaker—he seemed perfectly un- 
conscious of every thing but the recollections of his 
subject. His eyes swam with tears, and flashed with 
indignation alternately, and his refined spirited 
mouth assumed a play of varied expression, which, 
could it have been arrested, would have made a 
sculptor immortal. I can hardly write extravagantly 
of him, for all present were as much excited as my- 
self. One ceases to wonder at the desperate character 
of the attempt to redeem the liberty of a land when 
he sees such specimens of its people. I have seen 
hundreds of Poles, of all classes, in Paris, and I have 
not yet met with a face of even common dulness 
among them. 

You have seen by the papers, I presume, that a 
body of several thousand Poles fled from Warsaw, 
after the defeat, and took refuge in the northern for- 
ests of Prussia. They gave up their arms under an 
assurance from the king that they should have all the 
rights of Prussian subjects. He found it politic af- 
terwards to recall his protection, and ordered them 
back to Poland. They refused to go, and were sur- 
rounded by a detachment of his army, and the or- 
ders given to fire upon them. The soldiers refused, 
and the Poles, taking advantage of the sympathy of 
the army, broke through the ranks, and escaped to 
the forest, where, at the last news, they were armed 
with clubs, and determined to defend themselves to 
the last. ‘The consequence of a return to Poland 
would be, of course, an immediate exile to Siberia. 
The Polish committee, American and French, with 
Genera! Lafayette at their head, have appropriated a 
great part of their funds to the reliet of this body, 
and our countryman, Dr. Howe, bas undertaken the 
dangerous ani difficult task of carrying it to them. 
He left Paris for Brussels, with letters from the Po- 
lish generals, and advices from Lafayette to all Po- 
lish committees upon his route, that they should put 
all their funds into his hands. He isa gallant fellow, 
and will succeed it any one can; but he certainly 
runs great hazard. God prosper him! 

I accepted last night trom a French gentleman, of 
high standing, a polite offer of introduction to one of 
the exclusive gambling clubs of Paris. With the 
understanding, of course, that it was only asa spec- 
tator, my friend, whom | had met at a dinner party, 
despatched a note from the table, announcing to the 
temporary master of ceremonies hisintention of pre- 
senting me. We wentat eleven, infull dress. I 
was surprised at the entrance with the splendor of 
the establishment—gilt balustrades, marble stair- 
cases, crowds of servants in full livery, and all the 
furmal announcement ofa court. Passing through 
several ante-chambers, a heavy folding-door was 
thrown open, and we were received by one ofthe 
noblest looking men I have seen in France, Count 
—. 1 was put immediately at my ease by his dignified 
and kind politeness; and after a little conversation in 


English, which he spoke fluently, the entrance of 


some other person left me at liberty to observe at my 
leisure. Every thing about me had the impress of 
the studied taste of high life. The lavish and yet 
soft disposition of light, the harmony of color in the 
rich hangings and furniture, the quiet manners and 
subdued tones of conversation, the respectful defe- 
rence of the servants, and the simplicity ofthe slight 
entertainment, would have convinced me, without my 
Asmodeus, that I was in no every-day atmosphere. 
Conversation proceeded for an hour, while the 
members came dropping in from their evening en- 
and a little after twelve a glass door was 
thrown open, and we passed from the reception- 
room to the spacious suite of apartments intended for 
play. One or two of the gentlemen entered the 
side-rooms for billiards and cards, butthe majority 
closed about the table of hazard in the central hall. 
I had never conceived so beautiful an apartment. 
It can be described in two words, columns and mir- 
rors. ‘here was nothing else between the exqui- 
sitely painted ceiling and the floor. The form was 
circular, and the wall was laid with glass, interrupt- 
ed only with pairs of Corinthian pillars, with their 
rich capitals reflected and re-refleeted innumerably. 
It seemed like a hall of colonnades of illimitable ex- 
tent—the multiplication of the mirrors into each 
other was so endless and illusive. I felt an uncon- 
querable disposition to abandon myself to a waking 
reverie ot pleasure; and as soon as the attention of 
the company was perfectly engrossed by the silent 
occupation before them, 1 sank upon a sofa, and gave 
my senses up fora while to the fascination of the 
scene. My eye was intoxicated. As far as my sight 
could penetrate, stretched apparently interminable 
halls, carpeted with crimson, and studded with grace- 
ful columns and groups of courtly figures, forming 
altogether, with its extent and beauty, and in the sub- 
dued and skilfully managed light, a picture that, if 
real, would be one of unsurpassing splendour. I quite 
forgot my curiosity to see the game. I had merely 
observed, when my companion reminded me of the 
arrival of my own appointed hour for departure, that, 
whatever was lost or won, the rustling bills were 

ssed from one to another with a quiet and imper- 
turbable politeness that betrayed no sign either of 
chagrin or triumph; though, from the fact that the 
transfers were in paper only, the stakes must have 
been any thing but trifling. ‘Refusing a polite invi- 
tation to partake of the supper, always in waiting, we 
took leave about two hours after midnight. 

As we drove from the court, my companion sug- 


gested to me, that since we were out at so late an 
hour, we might as well jook in for a moment at the 
more accessible ‘‘hells,” and, pulling the cordon, he 
ordered to “‘Frascati’s.” ‘Ibis, you know of course, 
is the fashionable place of ruin, and here the heroes 
of all novels, and the rakes of all comedies, mar or 
make their fortunes. An evening dress, and the look 
of agentleman, are the only required passport. A 
servant in attendance took our hats and canes, and we 
walked in without ceremony. It was a different 
scene from the former. Four large rooms, plainly 
but handsomely furnished, opened into each other, 
three of which were devoted to play, and crowded 
with players. Elegantly dressed women, some of 
them with high pretensions to French beauty, sat 
and stood at the table, watching their own stakes in 
the rapid games with fixed attention, ‘he majori- 
ty of the gentlemen were English. The table was 
very large, marked as usual with the lines and figures 
of the game, and each person playing had a small 
rake in his hand, with which he drew towards him 
his proportion of the winnings. I was disappointed 
at the first glance in the faces. There was very little 
of the high bred courtesy I had seen at the club house, 
but there was no very striking exhibition of feeling, 
and, I should think, in any but an extreme case, the 
whispering silence and general quietness of the room 
would repress it. After watching the variations of 
luck awhile, however, 1 selected one or two pretty 
desperate losers, and a young Frenchman, who was 
a large winner, and confined my observation to them 
only. Among the former was a girl of about eigh- 
teen;a mild, quiet looking creature, with her hair 
eurling long on her neck, and hands childishly small 
and white, who lost invariably. Two piles of five- 
frane-pieces, and a small heap of gold, lay on the 
table beside her; and I watched her till she laid the 
last coin upon the losing colour. She bore it very 
well. By the eagerness with which, at every turn 
of the last card, she closed her hand upon the rake 
which she held, it was evident that her hopes were 
high; but when her last piece was drawn into the 
bank, she threw up her little fingers with a playfal 
desperation, and commenced conversation even 
gaily with a gentleman who stood leaning over her 
chair, The young Frenchman continued almost as 
invariably to win. He was excessively handsome; 
but there was a cold, profligate, unvarying hardness 
of expression in his face, that made me dislike him. 
The spectators drew gradually about his chair; and 
one or two of the women, who seemed to know him 
well, selected a colour for him occasionally, or bor- 
rowed of him and staked for themselves. We left 
him winning. ‘The other players were mostly En- 
glish, and very uninteresting in their exhibition of 
disappointment. My companion told me that there 
would be more desperate playing towards morning, 
but I had become disgusted with the cold selfish 
faces of the scene, and felt no interest sufficient to 
detain me.—WV. Mirror. 


A WOMAN CAN KEEP A SECRET. 

The following anecdote will prove the fallacy of 
the remark, that ‘ta woman cannot keep a secret.” 

Some vears since, a lady called at a glover’s shop 
in the outskirts of the town and purchased a pair of 
gloves for her immediate wear; observing atthe same 
ume she was on her road to Burnet—that she had 
left her gloves at her friend’s house where she called, 
and that she was apprehensive of being benighted if 
she went back tor them. The glover fitted out the 
gloves; and the lady after paying for them from a 
purse well stocked with bank notes, stepped into her 
post chaise and proceeded onher journey. She had 
scarcely reached Finchly Common, when a high- 
wayman stopped the chaise, and demanded her mo- 
ney. He entreated her not to be alarmed, as he had 
no intention upon her person—if she surrendered 
her property, it was all he wanted, deelaring that dis- 
tress and not his will urged him to this desperate 
act, and he was determined to remove his penury, or 
perish. The lady gave her purse and the desperado 
rode off. After he was gone, and the fright had sub- 
sided, the lady imagined that in the address of the 
highwayman, she recognised the voice of the glover 
she had just before dealt with. The conceit struck 
her so torcibly, that she ordered the post boy to drive 
back to town, not choosing she said to venture fur- 


.ther over the heath. On her arrival at the glover’s 


she knocked and gained admittance, the glover him- 
self opened the door. The lady desired to speak 
with him in private. The glover showed her to a back 
parlour, when she exclaimed, “I am come for my 
purse, of which you robbed me this evening on Linch- 
ly Common!” = ‘The glover was confounded; and the 
lady proceeded—*It 1s of no use for you to deny it; 
Lam convinced your life is in my mercy. Return 
my property and trust my humanity.” The glover 
overcome with guilt, shame and confusion, returned 
the purse, confessed the crime and pleaded his dis- 
tress. ‘The lady after some suitable admonitions, 
gave him a ten pound note, bade him mend his way 
of life, and keep his council; adding that she would 
never divulge his name or place of abode. She kept 
her word; and, though the robbery was stated in the 
public papers, the discovery was omitted—and it was 
not until very recently, that a minute statement of 
this singular transaction was found among the papers 
of the lady alluded to. 

Even in this private memorandum the name and 
residence of the glover was omitted, and the secret in 
that particular rests with the lady in the grave. 

Alter this tale, the truth of whieh may be relied 
on, who will say that a woman cannot keep a secret? 

London Paper. 


From the Court and Camp of Napoleon. 
_ JOSEPHINE. 

Marie Josephine Rose, daughter of Joseph Gas- 
pard Tascher de la Pagerie, was born in the island 
of Martinique, on the 22d of June, 1763, and married 
to the Viscount Alexander Beauharnais on the 13th of 
December, 1779. ‘Uheir marriage was an unhappy 
one, and they separated, but were again reconciled. 
On the 25d of July, 1794, he was executed. So 
cheerless were her prospects after his death, that her 
son Eugene, afterwards Viceroy of Italy, was bound 
apprentice toa joiner, while her sister Hortense, the 
future Queen ot Holland, was sent to learn the busi- 
ness of a sempstress. 

Napoleon thus explains the circumstance, which 
first brought about his acquaintance with her. While 
he commanded in Paris in 1795, a fine youth, about 
12 years of age, presented himself to the stat, to so- 
licit the return ot asword, which had belonged tohis 
father, a general in the service of the public, whohad 
been murdered by Robespierre. ‘This youth was 
Eugene Beauharnais. Bonaparte caused the request 
to be complied with: and the tears of the boy on be- 
holding the relic, excited his interest. He treated 
him so kindly, that the next day his mother Joseph- 
ine waited on the General, to thank him. Napole- 
on was struck with the singular gracefulness of her 
manrers; the acquaintance became intimate and ten- 
der, and on the 6th of March, 1796, they were mar- 
ried. Josephine was one of those who put faith in 
presentiments and prophecies—there is a tradition at 
Martinique, that, during her childhood, it was pre- 
dicted by a negro sorceress, that she would one day 
rise toa dignity higher thau that of a Queen, and yet 
outlive it. 

Napoleon quitted his wife 10 days after they were 
married; the following are extracts from letters he 
wrote her:— 


** By what art is it that you have been able to cap- 
livate all my faculties, and to concenteate in vour- 
self my moralexistence? It isa magic, my sweet 
love, which will finish only with my life. To live 
for Josephine—there is the history of my life. I am 
trying to reach you—Il am dying to be near you. Fool 
that lam, I do not perceive that I increase the dis- 
tance between us! What lands, what countries se- 
parate us! What a time before you read these weak 
expressions of a troubled soul, in which you reign! 
Ah! my adorable wite, I know not what tate awaits 
me, but if it keep me much longer from you, it will 
be insupportable. 1 stop, my sweet love, my soul is 
sad—my body is fatigued—my head is giddy—men 
disgust me! I ought to hate them—they separate 
me from my beloved. Do not be uneasy—love me 
as your eyes—but that is not enough—as yourself— 
your mind—your sight—your all. Sweet love, tor- 
give me—l am sinking—Nature is weak for him who 
teels strongly—for him whom you love!” 

Sbe was present at the campaign against Wurmser. 
When she saw the wounded, she was seized with 
fear and wept bitterly on greeting Napoleon, who 
exclaimed ‘* Wurmser shall pay dearly for the tears 
he has caused you to shed.” 

Junot endeavoured to excite Napoleon’s jealousy. 
‘*] know not what I would give” (said Napoleon to 
Bourriene) ‘‘if what Junot has been telling me should 
be untrue, so greatly dol love this woman. If Jo- 
sephine be really guilty, a divorce shall separate us 
forever. I will not submit tobe the laughing stock 
of the imbeciles of Paris. I will write to Joseph.” 

The following is the letter he wrote, which was 
taken from the Courier by Lord Nelson. ‘* 1 think 
of being in France intwo months, [recommend my 
interests to thee. I have much, much domestic cha- 
grin, for the veil is entirely removed. ‘Thou only 
remainest to me on earth; thy friendship is very dear 
tome. To make mea mere misanthrope, nothing is 
wanting bat to lose thee and see thee betray me. It is 
my sad position to have at the same time all the sen- 
timents for the same person in my heart. Thou un- 
derstandest me! Arrange it so that 1 may have a 
country seatat my arrival, either in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris or in Burgundy. I reckon on passing 
| the winter there and shutting myself up. lam weary 
of human nature! Ihave need for solitude and re- 
tirement. Grandeur is irksome—feeling is dried 
up; glory is insipid. At nine and twenty years of 
age, | have exhausted every thing; it only remains for 
me to become in sad sincerity, a creature wrapped 
up in seliishness. Adieu! my only friend! I have ne- 
ver been unjust towards thee! ‘Thou anderstandest 
me!” She was remarkably extravagant, her debts 
at one time amounted to £50,000; of the article of 
shawls she had no less than 150 different kinds, 

Whenever she could, she would accompany Na- 
poleon on his journeys. If he stepped in his carriage 
at midnight, tv set out on the longest journey, he 
found her already prepared.—**‘ But (he would say) 
you cannot possibly go; the journey will be too ta- 
tiguing for you.” “ Not at all,” she would reply— 
‘* Besides, | must set out instantly.” *‘* Well, lam 
quite ready.” “But you must take a great deal of lug- 

age.” ‘*Qh no! every thing is packed up;” and 
Na oleon was generally obliged to yield. 

N apoleon used to call her his memorandum book. 

He used to say ‘ that she was grace personified. If 
I win battles, it is she who wins hearts.’ 

She hated every kind of restraint and ostentation, 
and would often say ‘‘how all this fatigues and annoys 
me! Ihave not a moment to myself.’ 

In 1800 she observed, ‘Those were Napoleon’s 
worst enemies who wished to inspire him with ideas 
of hereditary succession.” 

On the 5th December 1809, Napoleon announced 
tothe Imperial council, that ‘at the expense of the 


sweetest affections of his heart, he devoted wholly to 
the welfare of the state, had resolved to separate 
from his well beloved consort.’ Josephine then ap- 
peared, and ina speech, interrupted by her repeat- 
ed sobs, expressed her acquiescence. 

Napoleon after the divorce, always treated the ex- 
empress with great Tespect; before he sect out and 
whenever he returned trom the wars, he always went 


to see her. He used to grasp her arm familiarly 


and say ‘come along and show me your pictures,’ 
with which request she always complied. 

She sometimes called Napoleon ‘her Achilles,’— 
‘her Cid.? On the 20th of May 1814, she died, from 
the sore throat. On the 2nd of June she was buried 
in the Parish church of Ruel. Her body has since 
been placed ina magnificent tomb of white marble, 
erected by her two children, with the simple in- 
scription, ‘‘Eugene et Hortense, A Josephine.” 


Extract frem Washington Irving’s “ Alhambra.” 


THE BALCONY, 

In the Hall of Ambassadors, at the central window, 
there is a balcony of which I have already made men- 
tion. It projects like a cage from the face of the tow- 
er, high in mid air, above the tops of the trees that 
grow on the steep hill side. It answers me asa kind 
of observatory, where I often take my seat to consi- 
der, not merely the heavens above, but the ‘earth 
beneath.” Besides the magnificent propeet which 
it commands, of mountain, valley and Vega, there is 
a busy little scene of human life laid open to inspec- 
tion immediately below. At the foot of the hill is 
an alameda or public walk, which, though not so fa- 
shionable as the more modern and sple:.did paseo of 
the Xenil, still boasts a varied and picturesque con- 
course, especially on holy days and Sundays. Hither 
resort the small gentry of the suburbs, together with 
priests and friars who walk for appetite and digestion; 
majos and majas, the beaux and belles of the lower 
classes in their Andalusian dresses; swaggering con- 
trabandistas, and sometimes half muffled and mys- 
terious loungers of the higher ranks on some silent 
assignation. 

_ lt is a moving picture of Spanish life which I de- 
light to study: and as the naturalist has his micro- 
scope to assist him in his curious investigations, so I 
have a small pocket telescope which brings the coun- 
tenances of the motley groupes so close as almost at 
tumes to make me think I can divine their conver- 
sation by the play and expression of their features. 
| am thus, in a manner, an invisible observer, and 
without quitting my solitude, can throw myself in an 
instant into the midst of society,—a rare advantage 
to one of somewhat shy and quiet habits. 

Then there is a considerable suburb lying below 
the Alhambra, filling the narrow gorge of the valley, 
and extending up the opposite hill of the Albaycin. 
Many of the houses are built in the Moorish style, 
round patios or courts cooled by fountains and open 
to the sky; and as the inhabitants pass mach of their 
time in these courts and on the terraced roots during 
the summer season, it follows that many a glance at 
their domestic life may be obtained by an aerial s 


tator like myself, who can look down on them from _ 


the clouds. 


Lenjoy,in some degree,theadvantages of the student 


in the famous old Spanish story, who beheld all Ma- 
drid unroofed for his inspection, and my gossipping 
squire Mateo Ximenes, officiates occasionally as my 
Asmodeus, to give me anecdotes of the different 
mansions and their inhabitants. 

I prefer, however, to form conjectural histories for 
myself; and thus can sit up aloft for hours, weaving 


from casual incidents and indications that pass under ; 
my eye, the whole tissue of schemes, intrigues and | 


occupations, carrying on by certain of the busy more 
tals below. There is scarce a pretty face or striking 
figure that I daily see, about which I have not thus 
gradually framed a dramatic story; though some of 
my characters will occasionally act in direct opposi- 
tion to the part assigned them, and disconcert my 
whole drama. 

A few days since as I was reconnoitring with my 
glass the streets of the Albaycin, I beheld the pro- 
cession of a novice about to take the veil; and remark- 


ed various circumstances that excited the strongest | 


sympathy in the fate of the youthful being thus about 
to be cousigned toa living tomb. I ascertained, to 
my satisfaction, that she was beautiful; and, by the 
paleness of her cheek, that she was a victim rather 
thana votary. She was arrayed in bridal garments, 
and decked witha chaplet of white flowers; but her 
heart evidently revolted at this mockery of a spiritual 
union, and yearned after its earthly loves. A tall, 
stern Jooking man walked near her in the procession; 
it was evidently the tyrannical father, who, from 
some bigoted or sordid motive, had compelled this 
sacrifice. Amidst the crowd was a dark, handsome 
youth, in Andalusian garb, who seemed to fix on her 
an eye of agony. It was doubtless the seeret lover 
from whom she was forever to be separated. My 
indignation rose as I noted the malignant exultation 

inted in the countenances of the attendant monks 


and friars. ‘The procession arrived at the chapel of — 


the convent; the sun gleamed for the last time upon 
the chaplet of the poor novice as she crossed the fatal 
threshold and disappeared from sight. The throng 

red in with cowl] and cross and minstrelsy. The 
over paused for a moment at the door, I eould un- 
derstand the tumult of his feelings, but he mastered 
them and entered. ‘There was a long interval—I 


pictured to myself the scene passing within, The — 


poor novice, despoiled of her transient finery —eloth- 
ed in the conventual garb; the bridal chaplet takeo 
from her brow; her beautiful head shern of its long 
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silken tresses—! heard her murmur the irrevocable ; 
vow—I saw her extended on her bier; the death pall 
spread over; the funeral service performed that pro- 
claimed her dead to the world; her sighs were drown- 
ed in the wailing anthem of the nuns and the sepul- 
chral tones of the organ—-the father looked, unmov~ 
ed, without a tear—the lover—no—my fancy r efused 
to portray the anguish of the lover—there the picture 
remained a blank.--The ceremony was OVET5 the 
crowd again issued forth to behold the day and min- 
gle in the joyous stir of life—but the ore me - ed 
bridal chaplet was no longer there—the door 0 . e 
convent closed that secured her from the world for 
ever. I saw the father and the lover Issue forth— 
they were in earnest conversation—the young man 
was violent in his gestures, when the wall of a house 
intervened and shut them from my sight. 

That evening I noticed a solitary light twinkling 
froma remote lattice of the convent. ‘There, said 
1, the unhappy novice sits weeping in her cell, while 
her lover paces the street below in unavailing an- 
guish. 

The officious Mateo interrupted my meditations | 
and destroyed in an instant, the cobweb tissue of my | 
fancy. —With his usual zeal he had gathered facts | 
concerning the scene that had interested me. he | 
heroine of my romance was neither young nor hand- 
some—she had no love—she had entered the con- 
vent of her own free will, asa respectable asylum, 
and was one of the cheerfulest residents within its 
walls! 

I felt at first half vexed with the nun for being thus | 
happy in her cell, in contradiction to all the rales” 
of romance; but diverted my spleen by watehing for | 
a day or two, the pretty coquetries of a dark-eyed | 
brunette, who, from the covert of a balcony shroud- 
ed with flowering shrubs and a silken awning, was) 
carrying jon a mysterious correspondence with a| 
handsome, park, well-whiskered cavalier, in the | 
street beneath her window. Sometimes IL saw him, | 
atan early hour, stealing forth, wrapped to the eyes 
in amantle. Sometimes he loitered at the corner, in 
various disguises, apparently waiting fora private | 
signal to slip into the bower, Then there was a- 
tinkling of a guitar at night, anda lantern shifted | 
from place to place in the balcony. I imagined | 
another romantic intrigue like that of Almaviva, but 
was again disconcerted in all my suppositions by be- 
ing informed that the supposed lover was the hus- | 
baud of the lady, and a noted contrabandista: and that 
all his mysterious signs and movements had doubt- 
less some smuggling scheme in view. 

Scarce had the gray dawn streaked the sky and the | 
earliest cock crowed trom the cottages of the hill-| 
side, when the suburbs gave sign of reviving anima- 
tion; for the fresh hours of dawning are precious in 
the summer season in a sultry climate. All are 
anxious to get the start of the sun in the business of 
the day. ‘he muleteer drives forth his loaded train | 
for the journey; the waveller slings his carbine be- | 
hind his saddle and mounts his steed at the gate of the 
hostel. ‘The brown peasant urges his loitering don- 
keys, laden with panniers of sunny fruit and fresh 
dewy vegetables; tor already the thrifty housewives 
are hastening to the market. 

‘The sun is up and sparkles along the valley, top- 
ping the transparent foliage of the groves. ‘The ma- 
tin bells resound melodiously through the pure 
bright aiy, announcing the hour of devotion, ‘The 
muleteer halts his burdened animals before the cha- 
pel, thrusts his staff through his belt behind, and en- 
ters with hat in Land, smoothing his coal black hair, 
to hear a mass and put up a prayer for a prosperous 
wayfaring cross Wie Sicrra. 

And now steals forth with fairy foot the gentle Se- 
nora, in trim busquina; with restless fan in hand and 
dark eye flashing irom beneath her gracelully fold- 
edmantilla. She seeks some well frequented church 
to offer up her orisons; butthe nicely adjusted dress, 
the dainty shoe and cobweb stocking; the raven 
tresses scrupulously braided, the fresh plucked rose 
that gleanis among them like a gem, show that earth 
divides with heaven the empire of her thoughts. 

As the morning advances, the din of k:.bour aug- 
ments on every side; the streets are thronged with 
man and steed, and beast of burden; the universal 
movement produces a hum and murmur, like the 
surges of the ocean. As the sun ascends to his me- 
ridvan the tum aud bustle gradually decline; at the 
height of noon there is a pause; the pantibg city sinks 
into lassitude, and for several hours there is a geu- 
eral repose. ‘Ile windows are closed; the curtains 
drawn; the inhabitants retired into the coolest re- 
cesses of their mansions. The full-fed monk snores in 
his dormitory. ‘fhe brawny porter lies stretched 
on the pavement, beside his burden, The peasant 
and the labourer sleep beneath the trees of the Ala- 
meda, lulled by the sultry chirping of the lecust.— 
lhe streetgare deserted except by the water carrier, 
who refreshes the ear by proclaiming the merits of 
sparkling beverage,—*Colder than Mountain 

now. 

_As the sun declines there is again a gradual revi- 
Ving, and when the vesper bell rings out his sinking 
knell, all nature seems to rejoice that the tyrant of 
the day has fallen. 

Now begins the bustle of enjoyment. The citi- 
zens pour torth to breathe the evening air, and rev- 
el away the brief twilight in the walks and gardens 
of the Darro and the Xesil. 

As the night closes, the motley scene assumes 
new features. Light after light gradually wwinkles 
forth; here a taper from a baleonied window; there 
* volive lamp before the image of a saint. Thus by 

§ the cily emerges from the pervading gloom, | 


| while silk acorns. 


and sparkles with scattered lights like the starry fir- 
mament. Now break forth from court, and garden, 
and street, and lane, the tinkling of innumerable gui- 
tars and the clicking of castanets, blending, at this 
lofty height, ina faint and general concert. ‘*En- 
joy the moment,” is the creed of the gay and amo- 
orous Andalusian, and at no time does he practise it 
more zealously than in the balmy nights of summer, 
wooing his mistress with the dance, the love ditty, 
and the passionate serenade. 
From La Belle Assemblee. 


FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 

OrEra Dress.—It is composed of gros d’orient, 
of a new shade of blue, called bleu Amelie; the cor- 
sage is cut very low; it is square and plain behind, 
and arranged in deep folds in front, which are loop- 
ed in the centre ot the bust by large pearls, and 


drawn low: a blond lace guimp shades the bosom in | 


a very delicate manner. A full ruche of plain blond 
encircles the back and shoulders. ‘The sleeves are 
a la Maintenon, very short and full, and almost con- 
cealed by mancherons, divided into three parts, and 
trimmed with blond lace. The hair is parted on the 
forehead, lightly bowed at the sides of the face, and 
arranged behind in short full bows, which do not 
rise above the summit of the head. A circlet of gold 
and emeralds is the only ornament of the coiffure. 
The jewellery worn with the dress should corre- 
spond. 

Eventne Dress.—lIt is of white crape, over white 
satin; the corsage is low, but not so low as they are 
worn in general—rounded at the top, and setting 
close to the figure; a rose-colored satin stomacher of 
a small size, and ornamented white silk acorns, 
forms the shape in avery graceful manner. Beret 
sleeves, with blond lace jockeys; there are two falls 
arranged in the form ofa shell, ‘lhe skirt is trim- 
med with a single deep flounce, disposed in round 
plaits, and surmounted by a rich but light embroide- 
ry in white floise silk. In the centre of the flounce 
is arose-colored satin point, corresponding with the 
stomacher, and ornamented in a similar manner with 
The hair is disposed in cork- 
screw ringlets on the forehead, and twisted in a 
Grecian knot behind. A bouquet of white ostrich 
feathers, in the centre of which is one of rose color, 
is placed behind the knot; the feathers mingle with 
the hair, and droop in different directions over it. 
Brooch of pearls and emeralds. 

Batt Dress.—A rose-coloured gauze de Turin 
dress, over white gros de Naples; corsagea la Main- 
tenon; it is cut very low, without shoulder straps, 
arranged before ina drapery which forms a heart, 
and pointed atthe bottom infront. Short sleeves, 
with jockeys composed of three white satin folds, 
disposed in dents de loup. A single row of trimming 
of the same kind terminates the sleeve, which is or- 
namented in front by a sprig of exotics placed upon 
the trimming. ‘The tront of the skirt is trimmed a 
PEspagnole; that is, it is slashed at regular distances 
on each side, leaving the under dress visible. A bou- 
quet of exotics, with their foliage, is placed on each 
slash, coiffure a Ja Sevigne; the hair is parted, so as 
to display the whole of the forehead, and dressed in 
corkscrew ringlets, which fall as low as the throat; 
itis quite flaton the crown of the head, and turned 
up tightly in a low double bow behind. A chaplet 
ot flowers, to correspond with the dress, surrounds 
the bow, and a gold baudeau, of the antique form, 
adorns the forehead. Such of our fair readers as 


| have visited the Museum of the Louvre, will recol- 


lect that this head-dress is exactly copied from a 
charming miniature of Mme. de Sevigne. Necklace 
and ear riugs, gold and pearl, 


NEWLY DISCOVERED ABORIGINAL RACE 
IN INDIA. 


A description of a Singular Aboriginal Race inhabiting 
the Summit of the Neilgherry Hills, or Blue Mountains 
of Coimbatoor. in the Southern Peninsula of India.— 
By Captain Henry Harkness, of the Madras Army. 
London, 1832. 


The contemplation of a community of men living 
in aremote and almost inaccessible solitude, distin- 
guished by peculiar habits, and standing perfectly 
stillin the moral world, while the rest of the great 
family is in constant motion, certainly presents a pic- 
ture of such uiter desolation and barbaric grandeur, 
that itreaches the sublime. Such a community is 
that to which Captain Harkness introduces us. 

‘Lhese people inhabit the Blue Mountains, a beau- 
tiful aud picturesque stretch of lotty hills, bounded 
by the Table Laud of Mysore and the Carnatic. — 
The physical character of the hills appears to mark 
them out for the residence of a primitive stock.— 
They are rugged on the surface, broken up by ab- 
rupt ridges, tormed of lesser hiljs aud Knolls, inter- 
spersed with deep ravines, vallies, and interstitial 
forests, and plericously watered by eecentric streams, 
that gush from their rocky sources into fertilizing 
currents, uniting at one poiat in the bosom of a 
schedule lake, aud at others lost in unknown depths, 
or bursting into cataracts. ‘The summit of the hills 
is peopled by the Tudas, a race distinguished in all 
respects from the rest of the inhabuants of those 
regions. ‘They are above the common height, ath- 
letic and bold in their bearing, Our author’s de- 
seripon of them is extremely interesting, and we 
give it in full. 

“They never wear any covering to the head, 
whatever the weather may be, but allow the hair to 
grow to an equal length, of about six or seven inches; 


parted from the centre or crown, it forms into na- 
tural bushy circlets all round, and at a short dis- 
tance more resembles some artificial decoration than 
the simple adornment of nature. The hair of the 
face also, is allowed a similar freedom of growth, 
and in every instance, except from the effect of age, 
it is of a jet black, and of the same degree of solt- 
ness as that of the natives of the low country. 

**A large, full, and speaking eye, Roman uose, fine 
teeth, and pleasing coutour, Laving occasionally the 
appearance Of great gravity, but seemingly ever 
ready to fall into the expression of cheerfulness and 
good humour, are natural marks, prominently dis- 
Unguishing them from all other natives of India. 

** They usually wear small gold ear-rings, some 
of them a studded chain of silver round the neck, 
and rings of the same description on the hand. 

‘Their dress consists of a short under garment, 
folded round the waist, and fastened by a girdle: and 
of an upper one or mantle, which covers every part 
except the head, legs, and occasionally the right arm. 
‘These are lett bare, the folds of the mantle termina- 
ting with the left shoulder, over which the bordered 
end is allowed to hang loosely. ; 

*¢ When in a recumbent or sitting position, this 
mantle envelopes them entirely, and forthe day, it 
is their only clothing. ‘They wear no sandals, nor 

any kind of protection to the feet or legs; carry no 
weapons of defence, of the use of which, indeed, they 
seem to have no notion; but in the right hand, a small 
rod or wand, which they use, not so much to assist 
them in walking, as in the management of their herds. 

‘The women are of a stature proportionate to that of 
the men, but of complexion generally some shades 
lighter, the consequence, perhaps, of less exposure 
to the weather. With a strongly feminine cast of 
the same expressive features as the men, most of 
them, and particularly the younger, have beautiful 
long black tresses, which flow in unrestrained luxu- 
riance over the neck and shoulders. 

** With a modest and retiring demeanour, they are 
perfectly free from the ungracious and menial-like 
timidity of the generality of the sex of the low coun- 
try; and enter into conversation with a stranger, with 
a confidence and self possession becoming iu the eyes 
of Europeans, and strongly characteristic of a system 
of manners and customs widely differing from those 
of their neighbours. 

‘They wear necklaces of twisted hair or black 
thread, with silver clasps, and here and there a bead, 
and suspended to them bunches of cowry shells, 
which hang down from the back of the neck between 
the shoulders. On the arms, immediately above the 
elbow, they wear a pair of armlets of brass, those of 
the right arm being much larger than those of the 
leit; silver bracelets are on the wrists; and on the 
fingers and thumbs of each hand, a number of rings 
of various descriptions. ‘They also wear a zone 
round the waist composed of a sort of chain work, of 
either silver Ora mixed metal reserbling brass. 

“ Their upper garment, or mantle, resembles that 
of the men; but it is worn differently, and, reaching 
to the feet, envelopes the whole frame. 

‘This attire is by no means graceful; it gives 
them an unfeminine and mummy-like appearance; 
aud neither they nor the men having any pretensions 
to cleanliness, this wrapper is from that circumstance 
often rendered still more unseemly, 

‘*fhey are, however, a lively, laughter-loving 
race, and in the sudden transition and free expression 
of their sentiments, show a strength of feeling and 
correctness of thought little to be expected under 
such a garb.” 

The question, Who can they be? expresses the au- 
thor’s curiosity, and is not ii calculated. to awaken 
that of his readers. Unlike other Indian wibes, they 
do not congregate in villages, but follow strictly the 
pastoral life, each family living separately in its own 
morrt,* or dwelling. In each of the morrts is a 
building larger and superior to the rest, standing 
apart from them, and surrounded by a wall. ‘This 
building is ostensibly the dairy; but the ‘udas at- 
tach a sacred feeling to it, and would not permit a 
stranger to enter it, on the grounds that it contained 
a deity, who would be provoked by intrusion. Cap- 
lain Harkness, however, persevered, aud although 
they affected a great mystery about their religion, 
he was uot satistied unul he penetrated the sanctum 
of their worship. What he saw there is worth tran- 
seribing. 

** After some trouble, I managed to open the door, 
by roiling it over on its side iuto a groove or niche 
made on purpose to reeeive it. It consisted of one 
piece of heavy kind of wood, six inches in thickness, 
but, as may be supposed from what has been men- 
tioned of the door-way, small in its dimensions as to 
height and width. 


**On looking into the interior of the temple, I ob- 
served the partition wall, as described to me, divid- 
ing the space within into two apartments; and in the 
centre of it, and exactly in a line with the first door- 
way, another opening, but of similar dimensions, and 
withoutany door. Within the inner apartment, and 
opposite to the two door-ways, Il though« 1 saw a 
shining object, much resembling the small idols 
commonly seen similarly placed in Hindu temples. 

** With some difficulty | passed through the outer 
portal, aud entered the first apartment, which I found 
to be about ten feet by eight, but in the centre only 
of height sufficient to stand upright. On two sides 
were raised places, a foot and a half from the ground, 
intended to recline or sleep on; and in the middle a 
large hearth or fire place, surrounded by a number 
of earthen pots, and other different utensils of the 


. 


** The door-way in the partition wall being much 
smaller than the outer one, I made several attempts 
before I succeeded in getting through it, but this Lat 
last effected by lying on my side, and in that position 
twisting myself through, 

“This apartment, excepting in height, wasof small- 
er dimensions than the other, but surrounded on three 
sides by similar raised places; aud on each side of the 
re were lite niches, apparently intended for 
a 
“AWVithin this apartment was almost total darkness, 
and to my surprise the shinin object which I had ob- 
served trom without was no longer visible. 

‘* After carefully searching evey part, | was about 
to return, fully convinced that there was no idol, and 
from what I had seen from Hindu temples, this had 
never been intended for the reception of one. when I 
thought I observed the shining object; but it again 
disappeared, and left me in darkness as before. — 
However, after a minute or two, it returned, and then 
remained fixed. 

**] now discovered that this object was nothin 
more than a shapeless piece of rude stone, having no 
symbolic form; and that it was evident it had at one 
time constituted a part of the raised seat; that the 
cause of my not seeing it for some time after I had 
been in this apartment, as well as the reason of the 
extreme darkness, and of the coming and going of the 
light, was my servant standing before the outer door- 
way, and obstructing the rays of the sun, which, dart- 
ing through these two entrances, caused the compar- 
ative and transient brillianey.” 

It appears that they have good reason for keeping 
up amystery about their faith, since by doing so they 
preserve their ascendancy over the other tribes in 
their neighbourhood. ‘They claim the locdship of 
the soil, aud keep it by the affectation of their sacred 
lactarium. What their religion really is remains 
still unknown. ‘The chief, indeed only visible sym- 
bol, is a bell, generally deposited in some sacred 
uiche in the temple. ‘Ic this bell they pay reverence, 
pouring out libations of milk, but merely as a type, 
and notas anidol, Whatever their religion may be, 
observes Captain Harkness, their disbelief in trans- 
migration, their freedom from idol-worship, and 
their utter ignorance of the Hindu ‘Triad, clearly 
prove that it 1s uota branch of the Brahmanical faith. 
Their language is equally curious. In pronuncia- 
tion it is deeply pectoral, and it is quite distinet 
trom the languages of the surrounding countries. It 
has no affinity to the Sanscrit, or any of the Asiatic 
languages. So difficult is it to acquire, that, although 
the Neilgherry hills have been the seat of the prin- 
cipal collector’s cutcherry for the last ten years, the 
native servants are not able to understand any of its 
most ordinary expressions. ‘They assign it, not to the 
eastern, but the western hemisphere. Lt has no writ- 
ten character, and is exclusively oral; but whether it 
may not at some future period have had a regular al- 
phabet and visible symbols, is, of course, dvubiful. 
Captain Harkness overcame these difficulties, and 
furnishes his readers with a very curious table of 
words and phrases, with their translations. 

The customs of these isolated people are equally 
unlike the majority of the tribes. ‘Their marriage 
ceremonies are strange enough, and the marriage law 
admits of a convenient laxity, permitting to either 
party the privilege of cancelling the contract the fol- 
lowing morning.t ‘The women are allowed two or 
three husbands, and as many gallants. Infanticide was 
formerly sanctioned amongst the ‘Tudas, but is now 
discontinued. ‘hey have their sacred groves, like 
the Druids, burn their dead, and keep herds of sacred 
cattle. ‘They are peaceful but brave, live in single 
families, forming no society or mutual bonds of kin- 
dred or security; they migrate from hill to bill, with 
all the simplicity of the patriarchal ages; and lew in 
number, those arrived at the age of puberty not ex- 
ceeding six hundred; and are apparently a remnant of 
some powertul and superior tribe, driven by perse- 
cution into the heart of the mountains, 

The book to which we are indebted for a know- 
ledge of these people is very agreeably written, and 
shows the great pains the author must have taken in 
making himself acquainted with this race of stran- 
gers. Capt. Harkness gives a half promise of some 
turther intelligence, and of entering more at Jarge, 
into the discoveries he has made. We hope the pub- 
lic, by duly,appreciating his labors, will induce him 
to prosecute them to their conclusion, We can on- 
ly add, that the volume is an extremely valuable ad- 
dition to the stores accumulated by Sir William 
Jones, Sir John Malcolm, and others, who have di- 
rected their inquiries to a subject so little known, 
and so well deserving of attention, in Europe. 


* Equivalent to our word home. 

+ This is not unlike an ancient law that prevailed 
in Ireland during the period when the Druids were 
the spiritual chiefs. It gave to the man the privilege 
of taking his betrothed on trial for a year, and at the 
end of that time returning her to her parents if he 
disliked her, 


THE COUNTESS D’ ALBANY. 
THE WIFE OF THE LAST OF THE STUARTS. 
From the unpublished Memoirs of M, de Bonstetten. 
While I was in Rome, in the winter of 1773—74, 
says M. de Bonstetten,) 1 was presented to the 
retender, Charles Edward Stuart, and his beautiful 
wife, who was at that time, distinguished by the ap- 
pellation of the Queen of Hearts. ‘The residence of 
Prince Charles was the perfect miniature of a Court, 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


where the King and Queen of England were attend- 
ed by their Chamberlains and Maids of Honor. My 
friend Sherer fell in love with one of the Maids of 
Honour, a particular friend of the Queen; as for me, 
I was over head and ears in love with the Queen her- 
self, 

The pretender was a tall thin man, agreeable and 
talkative. He conceived a friendship for me, because 
I was the only man in his little Court circle who 
could understand and speak English. He loved to 
relate his adventures, and 1 loved to listen to them; 
this pleased him, for I suppose what | heard for the 
first time, the individuals of the Court heard for the 
hundredth. At that period, I had no thought of 
peewee | my memoirs. How many curious facts I 
might have learnt respecting the memorable life ot 
the last branch of a race, which for four centuries 
had ruled England. But the truth is, my thoughts 
were more engrossed with the Queen than with his 
most excellent Majesty. 

I recollect the impression produced on my mind 
by the recitals of the Prince. I was astonished to 
hear him speak without bitterness of his enemies, 
and without gratitude of his friends, He was a true 
Stuart. His wife often laughed at the droll figure 
he must have made, when in one of his disguises in 
Scotland, he assumed the character of a servant 
wench, His tall gaunt figure, and his somewhat 
Quixotic air, must have produced a whimsical carica- 
ture. The Prince had a curious habit of repeating 
after almost every phrase he uttered—‘* Ha capi?” 
(Do you understand?) Perhaps my abstraction ren- 
dered the repetition of this question necessary, when 
he was addressing himself to me. 

Prince Charles, and his little Court, attended the 
theatre every evening, and received but little compa- 
ny. ‘They had no English visitors, and the Romans 
are not the most amusing people. ‘The Queen was 
more like a French woman than a German. She was 
born Princess of Stolberg-Gedern, and when | first 
knew her, she was just foursand-twenty. With her 
natural gaiety was blended a little spice of mischiet; 
but this Jatter quality was totally devoid of anything 
like ill nature. On the first day I dined with their 
Majesties, I sat next the Queen. She was going to 
carve a turkey, and I stupidly offered to do it tor her. 
1 observed by her looks, that she suspected what was 
really the fact, that | had made the offer as a mere 
matter of courtesy, and was not very competent to ex- 
ecute the task. However, she took me at my word, 
and the bird was placed before me. ‘The truth is, L 
had never before attempted to carve anything. How 
Lacquitted myself on this trying occasion may be im- 
agined. All that my confusion enabled me to observe 
was, that the turkey was most cruelly mangled, and 
that all who had the ill-luck to sit near me, were 
more or less bespattered with gravy. 

{ was charmed with my introduction to the Stuarts. 
The King cherished a friendship for me. Lloved the 
Queen without avowing my passion; aud, I may say, 
without vanity, that she hada partiality for me, though 
she never told me so. After my departure from 
Rome, the Queen and | occasionally corresponded. 
In 1780, she separated from her husband, and retired 
to the convent of the Santi Apostoli, whence, in her 
idle moments, she used to write me letters breathing 
a charming spirit of gaiety and cordial friendship. 

Some time alter, she gave me a rendezvous at the 
baths of Baden, in Switzerland. At the same time, 
I received a letter from Madame Necker, who had 
arrived at Lausanne with her husband and daughter, 
and invited me to go to see them. In this perplex- 
ing dilemma I was on the point of deciding in ta- 
vour of the Queen, when I learned that she was ac- 
companied by a young Italian lover. This was Al- 
fieri, who was then unknown and fameless, Ichang- 
ed my mind, accepted Madame Necker’s invitation, 
and saw the future Madame de Stael, in all the 
charms of youth, talent, and coquetry, 


The Queen of Hearts, when I saw her at Rome, 
was a woman of the middle height, with light hair, 
blue eyes, a nose slightly retronsse, 2 complexion 
dazzling fair, and all this combined with a degree 
of vivacity, archness, and intelligence, which render- 
ed her irresistibly fascinating. Thirty-three years 
after L saw her in Florence, under the ttle of Count- 
ess d’Albany. Fortunately it was the dusk of the 
evening. Her voice was scarcely changed, and her 
countenance still retained something of its former ex- 
pression. But in every other respect she was an old 
woman; and L could almost have persuaded myselt 
the transformation had been the work of enchantment. 
On my retarn home, afier this interview, the first 
thing L did was to walk up to the looking-glass to see 
whether I looked as old as the Duchess. Certainly 
inconstancy in love is a very pardonable fault, when 
itis considered that at every phasis of life, ihe belov- 
ed object changes physically and. often morally. 

At Rome, the Queen of England was like a simple 
country girl; at Florence, the Countess d’Albany 
strove to play the part of a Queen, She had an air 
of dignity suited to her age and to the buskin of Al- 
fieri. Her understanding and taste had been consid- 
erably cultivated during the time she had lived with 
the great Italian dramatist. 

Judging trom an expression which fell from the 
Countess, I have reason to believe she was married 
to Alfieri. On my enquiring whether she frequently 
went to the theatre, she replied—** No, my husband 
was not fond of it.” Now, tomy knowledge, her first 
husband, the Pretender, tormented her to go to the 
theatre every evening. When J reminded her of this, 
she cast down her eyes and made no answer. 

After the death of Alfieri, the apartments which 
he had cecupied in the Countess’s house remained 


‘ey of the hartshorn. 


shut up. Ido not know why, in her conversation 
with me, she never spoke of Alfieri, and never liked 
me to speak of him. It was said, that she afterwards 
lived with the painter Fabre. 

During her residence at Florence, Madame a@Al- 
bany was universally beloved and respected. No fo- 
reigner neglected to render his homage to the widow 
of the last of the Stuarts and the last of the tragic 
writers. 


From the Richmond Whig. 
THE TWO FIRE KINGS, 


These celebrated personages, who have been for 
several months agitating the Northern cities by their 
tremendous experiments in Poison and Fire, their 
challenge and the fierceness with which they urge 
their claims to relative superiority have met in this 
city. M. Chabert, after exhibiting here, had gone 
for a few days to Petersburg. On Friday, Mr. 
Houghton arrived from the North, and immediately 
threw a challenge into the papers, to Monsieur C. to 
meet him here. This having caught M. C’s eye, he 
left his engagements at Petersburg, and hastened to 
meet his persevering antagonist. The area in the 
rear of the Eagle, was the scene of conflict—Prussic 
Acid, the poison selected—a couple of dogs, the un- 
lucky subjects whom destiny had provided to ascer- 
tain to whom the palm should be awarded—an im- 
mense crowd witnessed and judged—and fifty dol- 
lars deposited by each with a gentleman present, 
was to be the ‘‘spoil” of the victor.. According to 
the terms of his challenge, the American Mithrida- 
tes was to administer twice the quantity of poison 
which his European majesty administered. Dogs 
having been procured with some difficulty, M. C. 
caused 50 drops of the strongest Prussie Acid (the 
most potent and subtle of poisons) to be poured 
down the throat of his. We did not see the opera- 
tion, nor how quick was the effect, nor to what point 
the dog was reduced; but we understand that he was 
on his teet and well, very soon after the application 
of the antidote. Mr. Houghton’s unfortunate dog 
was next to take his turn; a low, liver coloured, 
shaggy cur, extremely fat. One hundred drops were 
administered,and followed by immediate prostration. 
Life, in a short time, appeared extinet, or nearly so. 
The antidote was given, and after a while, symp- 
toms of resuscitation appeared, extremely doubttul 
and feeble, however. We arrived at this point of 
time, and wending our way through the mass with 
great difficulty, found the patient probably beyond 
danger, but his respiration most laboured and slow. 
The Fire King made frequent applications of what 
seemed to be hartshorn to his nose. After a few 
minutes, the sufferer put out his tongue, and licked 
his nose, thereby manifesting his sense of the poten- 
His resuscitation was consider- 
ed now a decided thing, and the spectators testified 
their satisfaction at his recovery, and awarded the 
laurel to the American Fire King, by repeated 
shouts. The poor dog remained in a state of great 
debility the whole evening, and towards 8 o’clock, 
was carried off in a wheelbarrow to the Union, the 
lodgings of Mr. Houghton. 

‘The crowd evidently took part with Houghton, 
considered him the winner, and upon the European 
King’s protesting that the bet was not decided, were 
disposed to regard the latter with an unfavourable 
eye. Perhaps there was a litle too much nationali- 
ty in this. ‘he terms of the bet were not very defi- 
nite. Mons. Chabert says, the experiment, accord- 
ing to his understanding, must be repeated, until one 
or the other kills his dog; that his dog got as well as 
Houghton’s; that as Houghton has presumptuously 
undertaken to administer twice as much Prussic 
Acid as he, that he, Mons. C. is onthe safe side, 
and cannot lose; that he cares nota fig for the money, 
and if Mr. Houghton wants 50 dollars, he will make 
him a present of that sum; but that he cannot consent 
to surrender a reputation, acquired by years of suc- 
cessful experiment before the learned and scientific 
of all Europe and the United States, upon such an 
experiment, and before an unscientific assembly.— 
He cares not a pinch of snuff for the fifty dollars, but 
he values a reputation as novel as it is diffused 
through all Christendom. He tenders a challenge to 
Mr. H., which, if accepted, he is willing to stake 
supremacy on the issue, The American King on the 
other hand, claims the victory; alledges that he has 
obtained several, but that he cannot get the Euro- 
pean to stick; that he is the real Simon Pure, the 
other the Charlatan, and finally, is full of confidence 
of his own superiority. 


“Von nosirum tantas componere lites. But it oc- 
curs to us, that both may be able to do what they 
profess themselves capable of; that neither is an im- 
postor; that they have both been more successful than 
their fellow men, in extracting valuable secrets from 
nature; and that in this point of view, as tending to 
enlarge the circle of human knowledge, and contri- 
buting to stop some of the innumerable outlets to 
life, themselves are worthy of respect, and their ex- 
periments of observation and encouragement. Both 
are men of sense—perhaps of powerful, original ta- 
lent. Some have thought that there was an under- 
standing between them; that their seeming rivalry 
and collisions in all the great cities, was a plan to fill 
their pockets from the gullibility of Jonathan, hard- 
ly inferior in this amiable trait, to his father John 
Bull. But this is a mistake. Circumstances have 
brought us acquainted with both their Majesties, and 
we can safely testify, to the existence of a bona fide, 
cordial, mutual dislike. They are, too, toa great 
degree disinterested. Victory, and not money, is 


evidently the ruling desire of each puissant Mo- 
narch. 


=> 


WHERE ARE THEY? 


The spring returns; but where are they 

Who welcomed in the last bright season ? 
Where ar* the happy, where the gay, 

The light of heart and light of reason? 
The sky is just as bright, the air as free, 
The blossoms hang as fresh on bush and tree, 
And nature is as lovely as was wont to be. 


The spring returns ; but where are they 
Whose hearts beat high with joy and gladness ?— 
Whose smiles beguiled each coming day, 
And kept afar each thought of sadness? 
Where are the young, the beautiful, the gay, 
Those on whom fairy-hope had shed its ray, 
And those by love made happy—where are they ? 


Feelings have changed, as time has fled! 
Hearts have been crushed and smiles been banished, 
And joy, by time’s destructive tread, 
Has, like a dream, forever vanished! 
Hopes have been blighted; and the grave 
Has seized its victims. Wherefore rave? 
Nor prayers, nor sighs, nor tears availed to save. 


The spring returns; but some are far 
Wand’ring upon a trackless sea; 
And some are not; but some there are 
Have changed their frieudships— such there be. 
The spring will pass, but mem’ry’s eye 
Will sadly rest on things goue by, 
Till hope, and thought, and teeling die. 


THE ATHENIAN LOVER TO HIS MISTRESS. 
The spirit of mine eyes is faint 
With gazing on thy light; 
I close my eyelids, but within, 
Sweet, thou art shining bright, 
Sitting amid the purple gloom, 
Like a flower-bird at night! 


Thy beauty walketh by my side, 
By the greenwood, on the sea 3 

I hear thee in the bird that sings 
Upon the orange tree; 

Thy face upon the haunted streams 
Is looking up to me. 


Gentle one, in grief I linger 
Beside the glimmering nest, 

Till evening sinketh in the flowers, 
Like a weary fawn to rest; 

Yea, my heart is sick with longing 
To dream upon thy breast! 


From the dark of their golden lids 
Thy singing eyes look out, 

Like doves'in the olives hearing 
The shepherd's jocund shout, 

As he wandereth with his pipe 
The sunny gien about. 


Ihave opened mine eye— 
Thy beauty will not part; 

But thy feet are dancing round me, 
Lovely! that thou art— ‘ 
The sweet breath of thine eyes doth fall, 

Like odour on my heart! 


FIRST LOVE, 


Love ?—i will tell thee what it is to love! 
It is to build with human thoughts a shrine, 
Where Hope sits brooding like a beauteous dove ; 
Where time seems young, and Life a thing divine. 
All tastes, all pleasures, all desires combine 
' Toconsecrate this sauctuary of bliss. 
Above—the starsin shroudless beauty shine; 
Around—the streams their flowery margin kiss ; 
And ¥ Saat heavea on earth, that heaven is surely 
this! 


Yes, this is Love,—the steadfast and the true— 

The immortal glory which hath never set— 

The best, the brightest boon the heart eer knew— 

Of all life’s sweets the very sweetest yet! 

Oh! who but can recall the eve they met 

To breathe, in some green walk, their first young vow, 

While summer flowers with moonlight dews were wet, 

And winds sighed soft around the mountain’s brow,— 
And all was rapture theu—which is but memory now! 


Honour may wreathe the victor’s brow with bays, 
And Glory pour her treasures at his feet— 
The Statesman win his country’s honest praise— 
Fortune and Commerce iii our cities meet: 
But when—ali! when were earth's possessions sweet— 
Unblest with one fond fricnd those gitts to share 2 
The lowliest peasant, in bis calm retreat, 
Finds more of happiness, and less of care, 

Than hearts unwarmed by Leve ’mid palace halls must 

bear! 


THE SHIP IS OFF-—sy Miss H. F. GOULD. 


Fare thee well! the ship is ready, 

And the breeze is fresh and steady; 
Hands are fast the anchor weighing; 
High in the air the streamers playing— 
Spread the sails—the waves are swelling, 
Proudly round thy buoyant dwelling, 
Fare thee well! and when atsea, 

Think of those who sigh for thee. 


When from land and home receding, 
And from hearts that ache to bleeding, 
Think of those behind who love thee, 
While the sun is bright above thee; 
Then, as down to ocean glancing, 
With the waves his rays are dancing, 
Think how long the night will be 

To eyes that weep for thee. 


When the lonely night watch keeping, 
All below thee still and sleeping— 

As the needle points the quarter 

O’er the wide and trackless water, 

Let the vigils ever find thee, 

Mindful of the friend behind thee! 

Let thy bosom’s maguet be 

Turned to those who wake for thee ; 


When, With slow and gentle motion, 
Heaves the bosom of the ocean— 
While in peace thy bark is riding, 
And the silver moon is gliding 

O’er the sky in tranquil splendour, 
Where the shining bosts attead her; 
Let the brightest visions be, 
Country, home and friends, to thee! 


When the tempest hovers o'er thee, 
Danger, wreck and death before thee, 
While the sword of fire is gleaming, 
Wild the winds, the torrent streaming, 
Then, a pious suppliant bending, 

Let thy thoughts to heaven ascending 
Reach the mercy seat, to be 

Met by prayers that rise for thee! 


MARRIED. 


On the 11th ult. by the Rev. Thos. G. Allen, Mr. JAS. 
he nL, to Miss CHARLOTTE M. HAUGH, all of 

is city. 

On Tuesday ro Ist inst. by the Rev. Mr. Kelly, 
Mr. JOHN FRAZIER, to Miss JOUANNA WRIGHT, 
both of this city. 

On Thursday morning, at St. Mary's Church, by the 
same Mr. FRANCIS LEWIS BONAPARTE CROWSI- 
SOWSKI, of Poland, to Miss MARLA ANTOINETTE 
PRUDHOMME, of Bordeaux, France. 

On Saturday evening, 5th inst. by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Kendrick, LOUIS CHARLES PHILLIPPE, Comte de 
Neverlee, to MADEMOISELLE LOUISE JOSEPHINE 
CLEMENTINE LE MASNE CHERMONT. 

On the 3d inst. by the Rev. Francis Hodgson, Mr. JACOB 
MOUNCE, to Miss FANNIAH PETERSON, both of 
Southwark 

On the Ist inst. by Alderman Geyer, Mr. JAS. GALLO- 
WAY, of Bucks County, to Miss HANNAH WALLACE 
of this city. 

At St. Luke’s Church, Germantown, by the Rev John 
Rodney, on Thursday evening, 3d inst. JAMES M‘CLIN- 
TOCK, Esq. of Wilkesbarre, (Pa.) to LANNAH H.daugh- 
ter of the late Johu Johnson, of Germantown. 

At Bordentown, (N. J.) on the 27th ult. by the Rev. Dr. 
Beasley, JOHN C. STOCKER, Jr. to JOSEPHINE TES- 
SEIRE, both of Philadelphia. 

On Sunday evening, 22d ult. by the Rev. G. R. Living- 
ston, Mr. JONAH HALLOWELL, to Miss MARGARET 
ANN, daughter of Samuel Williamson, Esq. of the North- 
ern Liberties. 


DIED. 


On Wednesday evening, in the 67th year of his 
ROWLAND SMITH. x 

On the 3d inst. Mrs. HESTER LEONARD, in the 36th 
year of her age. 

On the evening of the 2d inst. Mr. JOHN CORNELI, 
after a lingering illness, in the 33d year of his age. 

On Thursday morning, Mr. ROBERT B. CARSON, in 
the 32d year of his age 

At Sea, on board of ship Star, of dysentery, JAS. P. 
HATTON, of Philadelphia. 

On Wednesday morning, Mrs, ANN SEAMAN, in the 
29th year of her age. 

On the evening of the 3d inst. CAROLINE, youngest 
daughter of Balltas Wheeler, aged 21 months. 

Ou Thursday morning, WILLIAM, youngest son of 
Frederick Pohiman, aged 3 years and 6 months. 

AtLouisville, (Ky.) onthe 24th ult. Mrs. SARAH GAL- 
LAGHER, wife of Mr, Charles Gallagher, and daughter of 
Mrs. Sarah Brown, of this city, aged 47 years. 

At Buenos Ayres, (South America.) Mr. LORMAN 
FORREST, aged 34 years; where he had resided siuce 
the year le24. He was a native of this city, and eldest 
brother of Mr. Edwin Forvest, tragedian. 

On Saturday evening, Mrs. ANN PICKLE, relict of the 
late Nicholas Pickle, in the 8th year of her age. 

On Saturday evening, Sth instant, Mrs. ELIZABETH, 
wife ef Joseph Crowley, Bookseller. 

On Monday morning, 7th inst. MARY HORN, infant 
daughter of Daniel Horn, aged 1 year and 14 days; also on 
the afternoon of the same day, his son DANIEL HORN, 
aged 3 years and 11 days. 

On Sunday, 6th inst. Mrs. RHODA SMITH. 


AGENTS. 


Virginia.—R. Stringfellow, Rackoonford,Culpepper. W. 
Robinson, Fincastle. Thomas RK. Hampton, Brentsvilles 
James G. Watson, Richmond. John Bradshaw, Hunters- 
ville, Pocahontas co. John D. Lee, Winchester. 

- District of Columbia.— Benj. Homans, Georgetown. 

North Carolina.—k. B. Drake, Fayetteville. Kinnith 
M‘ Leod, Elizabethtown, Bladen county. Walker Anderson, 
Hillsboro’. 

South Carolina.—E. Thayer, Simms §& Dureya, Charles- 
ton. 

Georgia.—John C. Ferrill, Jacksonborough. 

Kentucky.—J. L. Thrashly, Lowsvilie. E. W. Murphy, 
Manchester. 

Ohio.—H. LL. Barnum, Cincinnati. Ieaac N. Whiting, 
Worthington. LL. E. Strong, Lyme, Huron county. Mi- 
chael N. Ammen, Georgetown. John Wright, Scipio, Se- 
necaco. James Wells, P. M., Sidney; Shelby co. Edson B. 
Olds, Circleville. 

Tennessee.— Caleb C. Norvell, Nashville. H. Langtry, 
Columbia. 

egies: Powel, Tuskaloosa. P. T. Posey, Hunts- 
ville. 

Indiana.—Amir & Lodge, Madison. Lewis H. Sands, 
P. M., Green Casile, Walter B. Goodhue, P. M., Paris, 
Jefferson county. 

Illinois.— Jim. B. Wilson, Coffectown, Wabash county. 
Moses Thomas, P, M.,, Union. 

Mississippi.—S. W. Punchard, P. M., Ficetwood. Osborn 
Jeffers, P. M., Port Gibson. John Harmon, P. M., Belmont, 
Andrew Mayenwalk, P. M., Washington. 

Missouri.—John Gano Bryan, P. M., New Caledonia, 
Washington. Edwin Draper, P. M., Louisiana. 

Louisiana.—James M. Daughters, Harrisonburg. 


(> Any person procuring Five subscribers, and 
becoming responsible for the payment, will be enti- 
tled to the sixru copy gratis. 


OP Checks, Cards, Handbills, and PRrixtine of 
every deseripiion executed with neatness, accuracy, 


“and despatch, at this office. 
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